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STRINGENT CONTROLS ON 
hiring announced by the War Man- 
power Commission have the sup- 
port of the American Federation 
of Labor. William Green, president 
of the Federation, made the A. F. 
of L. position known in a public 
statement in which he pointed out 
that the program of priority job re- 
ferrals and employment ceilings 
slated to go into effect after July 1 
“represents no basic departure from 
the voluntary system which has en- 
abled American workers to surpass 
all others in production output.” 


WPB HAS WORKED OUT NEW 
procedure to handle readjustments 
that grow out of cutbacks in produc- 
tion for war. The purpose of the 
new program, says Donald Nelson, 
is to coordinate the policies and pro- 
grams of various federal agencies so 
that plants and workers no longer 
needed for certain types of war pro- 
duction can be set to work on other 
war contracts or on civilian produc- 
tion. This program may look pretty 
fair on paper, but how much good 
it will accomplish is debatable. Leg- 
islation which the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has been seeking 
would make it possible to cope really 
effectively with this problem —a 
problem that will grow bigger and 
tougher as 1944 wears on—but Con- 
gress, which here has an opportunity 
to make a vital and highly con- 
structive contribution, just dawdles. 





AN EDITORIAL IN A LATE 
issue of the Midpacifican, G.I. news- 
paper published in Hawaii, indi- 
cates that American fighting men 
don’t all swallow the anti-labor slush 
peddled by $75,000-a-year colum- 
nists and $50,000-a-year radio com- 
mentators sponsored by profiteering 
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corporations. The editorial empha- 
sizes that ex-servicemen “can count 
on help from labor unions” and 
points out that, thanks to union con- 
tracts, veterans are assured restora- 
tion to their old jobs without loss 
of seniority or other rights. The 
Army paper also recounts the fight 
of labor for enactment of a decent 
“G.I. Bill of Rights” measure and 
cites the battle labor has been put- 
ting up for months to insure employ- 
ment for all after the war. “The 
fighting man realizes the big job of 
defeating the enemy is still before 
him,” says the Midpacifican editorial. 
“But he can go at it with greater 
vigor and determination, knowing 
that the folks at home are keeping 
him supplied with the weapons of 
war and that at the same time they 
are seeing to it that he returns to a 
world which will enable him to at- 
tain the ideals for which he is fight- 
ing. 


A JOINT DELEGATION FROM 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the British Trades Union Con- 
gress is being sent to Italy to aid in 
the rebuilding and maintenance of a 
democratic trade union movement 
in that country. The announcement 
comes from William Green. Mr. 
Green reveals that the A. F. of L. 
representatives will be Luigi An- 
tonini, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 


A LIBERTY SHIP BEARING 
the name of Thomas J. Lyons, late 
president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, has just been 
launched. New York trade union- 
ists purchased over $2,000,000 worth 
of war bonds to pay for the vessel. 
Lyons, a fine American and an able 
labor leader, died last year. 
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Labor and Politics 


The American Federation of La- 
bor, now as in the past, follows a 
strictly non-partisan political policy. 
We give no blanket endorsement to 
any political party or to any national 
ticket. We have enough confidence 
in the good sense and good judgment 
of our members to let them decide 
these great questions for themselves. 

The American Federation of 
Labor does endorse candidates for 
Congress, based upon their voting 
records on legislation which is of 
vital interest to the welfare of the 
nation’s workers. 

These endorsements are given re- 
gardless of the political affiliation of 
the candidates and solely upon our 
careful records of the candidate’s 
past actions. 

We have found from past experi- 
ence that by this method we can help 
to elect legislative bodies which are 
friendly and sympathetic to the cause 
of labor. 

There are some in the ranks of 
labor who are anxious to get more 
actively involved in partisan politics. 
Such individuals would sacrifice the 
future stability of their organizations 
for the sake of temporary expedi- 
ency. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor cannot afford such gambles. 

Ours is a permanent organization 
which has become a part of the in- 
stitutional life of America. 

We refuse to tie ourselves as. the 
tail to the kite of any political party. 
To do so is to invite destruction in 
the event of the defeat of a particular 
political party or candidates. 

We are in business to stay, no 
matter which party wins. 

William Green. 
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PRUE ENTERPRISE 


WHAT IT MEANS TO LABOR 


George Meany 


ments, in speeches on the plat- 

form and over the radio and 
through all the other instruments of 
twentieth century publicity, Ameri- 
as major industrial firms and the 
spokesmen for organized business 
have unceasingly exhorted the peo- 
ple of this country during the past 
few years to “preserve free enter- 
prise.” 

In view of all these clarion calls, 
itmay be assumed that many of our 
leading businessmen entertain some 
tar that the continuance of free 
mterprise in the United States is 
seriously threatened and that public 
Minion must accordingly be mo- 
bilized for the defense of our eco- 
nomic system against those who 
wish to see it emasculated or aban- 
doned. 

To businessmen who have such” 
apprehensions it will be comforting 
t learn that free enterprise— 
genuine free enterprise—enjoys the 
frm support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its millions 
ofmembers. We are convinced be- 
yond doubt that the American way 
it life holds more possibilities for 
he good of all the people than any 
emer way. 

As is the case with many other 
rms that are widely used in present- 
fay discussion, free enterprise is 
Watiously understood and variously 
iefined. Notably, the concept of 
iree enterprise held by many busi- 
messmen does not coincide in all 
Particulars with that of wage-earn- 
ing people. 

Thus, at least some businessmen 
still regard free enterprise as a sys- 
ttm under which those who own a 
business must have the absolute and 
inquestioned right to do exactly as 
mey please, with no concern or re- 
sponsibility for the public interest 
of the well-being of their emploves. 

Under their feudalistic conception 
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of free enterprise, it is not only 
proper but virtually mandatory to 
resist unionization and _ collective 
bargaining. As they see free enter- 
prise, it means freedom to use in- 
dustrial spies, tear gas and firearms 
to block the organization of workers. 

Businessmen clinging to an out- 
dated, unreconstructed idea of free 
enterprise regard as utter nonsense 
the suggestion that free enterprise, 
if it is to continue, must provide jobs 
for all after the end of the war. 

We know, however, that there are 
large numbers of businessmen today 
to whom the old concept of free 
enterprise is repugnant, at least in 
part. Nevertheless, there can be no 
question that the old-school notion 
of what free enterprise means is still 
cherished by a very substantial body 
of employers. 

Organized labor asserts its sup- 
port of “a system of free enter- 
prise.” This, it should be noted, is 
quite different from pledging ad- 
herence to “the system of free enter- 
prise.” 


Self-Seeking System Not Backed 


America’s wage-earners do not 
support any system of free enter- 
prise; specifically, they do not sup- 
port a blind and self-seeking system 
of free enterprise. 

With the cry “preserve free enter- 
prise” filling the air, it is not inap- 
propriate to examine recent eco- 
nomic history to see whether real 
free enterprise has been the prevail- 
ing condition. If we make even a 
casual review of the last twenty 
years we discover altogether too 
many businesses that have been 
neither free nor enterprising, in the 
best sense of those words. 

During the boom years of the 
roaring Twenties, American business 
rode rather high. Occasionally it 
rode wild, and when it rode wild it 
rode very handsome indeed. 


And then, in 1929, the bubble 
burst. What happened? Was our 
so-called system of free enterprise 
equal to the challenge? Did it dis- 
play any real enterprise? The an- 
swer is history. Instead of enter- 
prise, business treated the nation to 
a show of cowardice and _ short- 
sightedness. After 1929, with the 
unemployed numbered in the mil- 
lions and misery ravaging the land, 
we came very near to the end of 
our system of free enterprise, and 
with it our entire system of private 
property and representative democ- 
racy. For that debacle, business 
must bear the brunt of the blame. 

Aided by governmental shots-in- 
the-arm, the free enterprise system 
did somewhat better by the Ameri- 
can people between 1933 and 1939 
than it had done in the preceding 
three years, when business was 
wholly on its own. Yet even with 
the help of governmental pump- 
priming, our free enterprise system 
did not end mass unemployment. 

Today, with our country serving 
as the arsenal for the Allied Nations 
and American industry saturated 
with government contracts, unem- 
ployment has finally been removed. 
But is there any warrant for claim- 
ing for the free enterprise system a 
major share of the credit or, for that 
matter, any credit at all for this be- 
lated attainment of full employment ? 

How much enterprise is a manu- 
facturer called upon to manifest to 
keep his plant humming when the 
customer, the government, obligingly 
comes to him and shoves a mass of 
million-dollar contracts at him? 

Notwithstanding all the shouting 
of the full-page advertisements in 
magazines and newspapers, it seems 
clear that, in view of the tremendous 
role played by government expendi- 
tures during these past few years of 
war, the provision of jobs for all 
cannot be accurately called an 
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achievement of our free enterprise 
system. One cannot hide the plain 
fact that it was not until war came 
and our government began to pour 
billions of dollars into our economy 
that widespread unemployment, 
which had persisted for a decade, 
was finally erased. 

When American labor states that 
it endorses and supports a free eco- 
nomic system, it is expressing its 
preference for a system that is truly 
free as against one where the eco- 
nomic life is directed 


have some of it. He looks to free en- 
terprise to enable him, through work, 
to secure the good things of life for 
himself and his family. He expects 
free enterprise to make it possible 
for him to accumulate a reserve suf- 
ficient to provide him and his de- 
pendents with reasonable security. 
To labor, free enterprise means a 
system in which free labor and the 
workers’ right to join together for 
their economic betterment are ac- 








by an all-powerful 
state. Labor is op- 
posed to state control 
of the economy. But 
let no one jump to the 
conclusion that, since 
labor opposes state 
control, it is willing 
to have private in- 
dividuals and con- 
cerns twist, hobble 
and rig the economy 
in defiance of true free 
enterprise. Totalitar- 
ian governmental con- 
trol is repugnant, but 





so, too, is private 
monopolistic control 
Industrial combina- 


tions so mighty that 
they can compel the 
consumer to pay what- 
ever prices they choose 
to set are not repre- 
sentative of free en- 
terprise as labor un- 
derstands the term. 
What then does free 
enterprise mean to la- 
bor? 
Free enterprise, as 
labor understands it, 
must be a system 
which, while based on 
the profit motive, rec- 
ognizes and fulfills its 
responsibility to provide workers 
with jobs, and does this not out of 
any altruistic impulse but out of 
an appreciation that full employment 
is essential to prosperity. 


A truly American system of free 
enterprise must be based on fair 
trade practices and upon honest deal- 
ing and fair value. As American 
labor understands it, free enterprise 
does not admit the use of sham ad- 
vertising, tie-in sales and unfair 
combinations in restraint of trade. 

The American worker believes 
that he has an important place in 
the system of free enterprise. He be- 
lieves in capitalism and he believes 
in private property, and he wants to 
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If industry can operate at full capacity after the war 
and provide jobs for all, free enterprise will be safe 


cepted without question, a system 
in which bonafide collective bargain- 
ing is recognized as an essential 
element, a system in which the op- 
pressive practices exposed by. the 
LaFollette Committee are beyond the 
pale. 

To labor, free enterprise is a sys- 
tem that protects and improves the 
national wage structure, thereby pro- 
tecting the national purchasing 
power. American industry’s best 
customer in postwar days will be 
the American people. What they 
can afford to buy will depend on 
whether they, as producers, are paid 
a really fair share for their services. 

More than this, free enterprise in 









































































the future must conserve its assets 
including its human assets. No % 
sponsible corporation fails to pro. 
vide for upkeep and replacement o 
machines. But, generally speaking 
few corporations make any provision 
for maintenance and depreciation 
costs of manpower. 

What is politely termed an effici- 
ency expert, we of labor learned 
is usually the fellow who coulj 
get the most work out of the per- 
sonnel in the shortey 
time—and then escape 
paying for the damage. 

That is not free ep. 
terprise. Our nation 
cannot afford to waste 
its resources, human 
or material. Genuine 
free enterprise would 
adopt a conservation 
policy for both. 

It is time for labor 
and business to get to- 
gether and work out 
the ways and means of 
keeping our tremen- 
dous economic ma- 
chinery working at 
full capacity in post: 
war days. We know 
that production power 
and purchasing power 
sustain and revitalize 
each other. We can 
gear our economic ma- 
chine to balance these 
two powers. 

It is a tough job, 
but it is a job that has 
to be done. And we 
of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor stand 
ready to help. 

When the war 1 
won our millions of 
ex-servicemen and 
demobilized = war 
workers will need employment. 
Then wili come the real test for 
the free enterprise system. 

If the end of the war is followed 
by any extended period of mass 
unemployment, then free enterprise 
will have failed. American labor, as 
represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is ready and will- 
ing to cooperate to the fullest extent 
with business and government to the 
end that this does not happen. The 
same type of cooperation that has 
made America really the arsenal of 
democracy during these days of wat 
can make America a citadel of bet- 
ter living in the days of peace. 


Armoricon FIDERATIONIS! 


Ewing Galloway 
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iteration of labor’s no-strike 


cen by a powerful re- 

pledge, in recognition of the 
vast demands upon the nation’s re- 
sources which the coming invasion 
of occupied Europe will make, the 
spring session of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor produced actions and de- 
cisions of direct interest and impor- 


tance to the Federation’s growing 


membership. 

Highlights of the meeting, which 
was held in Philadelphia during the 
concurrent deliberations of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, in- 
cluded : 

Demands that prompt action be 
taken to create a reservoir of imme- 
diate postwar jobs through the 
launching of a nationwide housing 
and public works construction pro- 
grain the moment military consider- 
ations permit. 

Condemnation of all proposals 
for labor conscription in war pro- 
duction and an appeal to the mili- 
tary authorities to restore the con- 
fidence of the American people by 
development of a sound and consist- 
ent policy on inductions into the 
armed forces—an appeal which was 
promptly heeded. 

’Warning to Congress to stay in 
session until enactment of a compre- 
hensive program providing for hu- 
man needs in the postwar period as 
well as the protection of property 
tights. 

bRejection of John L. Lewis’ uni- 
lateral terms for reaffiliation of the 
United Mine Workers Union, which 
was followed by withdrawal of the 
union’s application. 

Clearing of the initial steps to- 
ward the issuance of charters to 
three new international unions—the 
office workers, the chemical work- 
ers and the fabricated metal 
workers, 


>Preparation of labor planks to 
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The Council Meeting 


be submitted to the national conven- 
tions of both major political parties 
this summer by President William 
Green, in conformity with the Fed- 
eration’s non-partisan political 
policy. 

>Upholding of the War Labor 
Board in its controversy with the 
recalcitrant Montgomery Ward 
Company. 

“Above all, we emphasize that 
this is no time to strike,” said the 


Executive Council in its D-Day 
declaration. “When the invasion 


starts and the fighting hits its 
highest pitch, the workers of Amer- 
ica must carry out their assignments 
with the. same spirit and the same 
high morale as our armed forces.” 

A few days later, in its statement 
on the Montgomery Ward case, the 
Council added: 


“We now warn the leaders of 
American industry that this is no 
time for them to strike against the 
war effort or against the nation.” 

To avoid fatal delays in getting 
the proposed postwar construction 
program started, the Executive 
Ceuncil urged immediate confer- 
ences, with industry, labor and gov- 
ernment representatives participat- 
ing, to prepare the scope of ihe 
building drive, to sets its timing and 
to pave the way for financing, ac- 
quisition of land and provision of 
materials. 


The Council recommended estab- 
lishment of lines of demarcation by 
which the federal government will 
allow private industry and private 
financing a clear field in all but slum 
clearance projects. 

The Federation’s leaders empha- 
sized in their statement that a well- 
organized construction program 
would provide jobs directly for two 
million building trades workers and 
many additional millions of workers 
engaged in the manufacture of sup- 
plies and home equipment. 


“The new demands created by 
large-scale construction would gal- 
vanize into action plants and fac- 
tories throughout the nation engaged 
in a wide variety of productive en- 
terprises,” the Council said. 

It called upon state and local gov- 
ernments, whose credit has been 
strengthened during the war period, 
to take over from the federal gov- 
ernment responsibility for financing 
Finally, 
the Council suggested that labor and 
management in the construction in- 
dustry sit down together to work 
out clear and definite understand- 
ings to assure satisfactory and co- 
operative relationships in the post- 
war construction drive. 

Turning to the legislative side of 
the postwar problems, the Council 
demanded enactment of the Kilgore 
bill to supplement the George-Mur- 
ray bill, already adopted by the Sen- 
ate. The latter measure merely pro- 
tects property rights in the recon- 
version period. The Council felt 
that the Kilgore bill also is needed 
to coordinate war contract cancella- 
tions with the revival of peacetime 
industry, to deal with unemploy- 
ment problems and to make interim 
pay available for demobilized serv- 
icemen and disemployed civilian 
workers. 

In a report to the Executive Coun- 
cil, Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany disclosed that the dues-paid 
membership of the Federation 
reached the all-time high of 6,606,- 
173 as of April 30, a gain of 546,- 
485 members during the past eight 
months. With the return of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union 
slated and with an expected step- 
ping up of organization drives in 
the next few months, Mr. Meany 
predicted that the Federation’s 
membership will near the seven mil- 
lion mark when the sixty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the A. F. of L. 
is called to order in New Orleans 
next November. 


necessary public works. 
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By DAVID DUBINSKY 


President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


E IN the American labor 
W rroveient traditionally have 

maintained a strong sym- 
pathy for minorities and small na- 
tions. In the open declarations of 
policy and in our public acts, we 
have invariably followed out the 
theory of equal rights and privileges 
for groups of all races, creeds and 
nationalities. This may be due to 
the fact that our labor movement, 
as the economic organization of all 
wage-earners, organically draws no 
line between creeds and nationali- 
ties, and it may have been influenced 
by the fact that as part of America 
itself we are historically bound up 
with the philosophy of equality of all 
men. 

This outlook and this philosophy 
of the labor movement are not ex- 
clusively American. From their 
very birth the labor movements 
of all countries, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have adhered in thought 
and practice to the principle that 
small nations have an inherent right 
to independence and cultural free- 
dom within the frame of interna- 
tional teamwork. Our international 
federations of trade unions in vari- 
ous crafts and industries were set up 
as models of such worldwide organi- 
zations within which major economic 
and social problems were to be de- 
liberated upon and legislated. 

It is due to this social philosophy 
that our trade union leaders wel- 
comed with such faith and enthusi- 
asm the Wilsonian doctrine of self- 
determination of nations, large and 
small, and why Samuel Gompers 
and his associates of that day laid 
such great store by it. If this doc- 
trine and the international institu- 
tions which emerged at the end of 
the First World War failed, with 
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the result that we have a Second 
World War, it surely was not the 
fault of the labor movement. 

* ok * 


When President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill met on a 
battleship in the mid-Atlantic in 
August, 1941, and gave the world the 
Atlantic Charter, labor throughout 
the world felt that the war had be- 
come overnight something far 
greater than one of defense against 
the menace of Nazi aggression. 
Labor felt that the war was now a 
crusade for a better kind of world, 
the world we have always believed 
in. Labor, therefore, hailed the At- 
lantic Charter with enthusiasm. 

During the following two years 
that enthusiasm suffered a decline 
as we noted with disappointment 
that the promises of the Atlantic 
Charter were not being implemented 
into reality. ‘Then came the Mos- 
cow meeting of the foreign secre- 
taries of Russia, Britain and the 
United States,. when labor’s hopes 
were again renewed. As you will 
recall, the Moscow conference 
pledged the three powers to form a 
general international organization 
for the preservation of peace after 
the war. The conference also stated 
that, pending its formation, they 
would immediately set up machinery 
for consultation on all subjects of 
mutual concern. They also speci- 
fied that they would call in the 
smaller nations whenever issues 
which concerned them would have to 
be decided. 

Later came the meeting at Tehe- 
ran of Churchill, Roosevelt and 
Stalin, and everybody expected that 
out of that meeting would come the 
announcement of a step in the direc- 










tion of creating such an internationd 
organization promised at Moscow 
Unfortunately, the announcement is. 
sued after the Teheran Conference 
said almost nothing about the or. 
ganization of peace after the war. 

Since that time we have come ty 
realize that, instead of. moving t 
create a general international orgari- 
zation to maintain the peace afte 
the war, we are face to face with 
policies designed to establish sphere 
of influence in which the great ani 
powerful nations can dominate mil 
tarily and politically. 

And Secretary Hull’s recent ir 
terpretation of the Atlantic Char 
ter, while it was received with gen: 
eral favor and aroused hopes, does 
not contain enough assurance that 
our own disinterested policy as 
member of the United Nations ca 
prevail against facts accomplished to- 
day while the common. struggle 
against the Axis enemies is still on 
Said our Secretary of State: “The 
Atlantic Charter is only an expres 
sion of fundamental objectives. It 
points the direction in which solt- 
tions are to be sought; it does nd 
give solutions.” 

Does that mean that we are read) 
to drop the Atlantic Charter, the 
promises of the Moscow conferenté 
and the hopes that we entertained 
from the Teheran meeting? 

Does that mean that the policy « 
power, the policy of spheres of it 
fluence, the policy which permits 4 
few gigantic empires to absorb tle 
smaller nations on the ground @ 
“strategic security” is to prevail # 
the end of this World War? 

Does it mean that the vision of 4 
better-orgariized world that labor 
saw when the Atlantic Charter was 
proclaimed is to be abandoned? 
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Does it mean that we are still 
adrift with regard to peace planning 
and peace organization? 

Or does that mean that, after hav- 
ing won the war, we are still likely 
to lose the peace? 

There is one very important thing 
to bear in mind in attempting to an- 
swer these questions. The swallow- 
ing up of the smaller nations will not 
come by the consent of these small 
nations themselves. It could only be 
accomplished by force, against the 
will of the peoples concerned. The 
Nazis tried to accomplish this by 
the most brutal force, with what 
results? They could not organize 
Europe on the basis of swallowing 
up the smaller nations. And 
it means further that within 
the great empires that will 
absorb the smaller nations 
by force there will arise re- 
bellions and insurrections 
against the dictatorships that 
will be imposed upon them. 
There will be no room left 
for democracy, no room for 
liberty, no room for na- 
tional freedom. 

What will inevitably fol- 
low is rivalry, jealousy and 
conflict between the big em- 
pires, each of them desiring 
still greater spheres of influ- 
ence, wider domination over 
the smaller national units on 
the various continents. This 
would, indeed, be a sad 
prospect, a sad conclusion 
to all the bloody sacrifices 
of this war. For such an 
outcome would present al- 
most unavoidable dangers of 
a Third World War. 

American labor—the mil- 

lions organized in the great- 
est sector of our national 
community—does not wel- 
come such a tragic prospect. 
American labor is fearful 
of the prospect of great em- 
pires controlling spheres of influence 
after the war because it is convinced 
that this will never lead to perma- 
nent peace and stability. An un- 
stable world and an unstable Europe 
mean that the working masses the 
world over will never be able to 
form stable organizations to defend 
their standards of living. An un- 
stable world means the continuous 
breakdown of labor organization ; it 
means misery and degradation for 
the wage-earners everywhere, in- 
cluding our own country. 

Poland is a case in point; Poland 

is a testing ground. 

Poland was the first of the United 

Nations to resist Nazi aggression. 
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She fought bravely against the Nazis 
more than four and a half years ago 
and she is still fighting bravely to- 
day, both on the battlefields and un- 
derground. 


The Atlantic Charter promised 
Poland that she would not be the 
victim of any territorial mistreat- 
ment by any of her neighbors after 
the war. It assured her that she 
alone—her people alone—would de- 
cide what kind of government they 
wanted to live under. Today Poland 
is faced with the probability that, 
whether her people like it or not, a 
sizable part of her territory will be 
taken away from her by the Soviets. 
What is even worse, the promise is 
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now made to her that she will be 
“compensated” by a large slice of 
eastern Germany. That means that 
Poland, or what remains of her, will 
become a center-of constant and bit- 
ter struggle after the war, a football 
which other nations so inclined will 
be able to toss around to achieve cer- 
tain political objectives. 

We hold no brief for the former 
governments of Poland. Many of 
her former rulers were blind re- 
actionaries who persecuted minori- 
ties and who denied the millions of 
Jews, Lithuanians and White Rus- 
sians in Poland equal rights and op- 
portunities with other sections of 
the Polish population. But it would 
be stark blindness to deny that Po- 


land’s government-in-exile, repre- 
senting as it does a cross-section of 
Poland itself, is composed of a ma- 
jority of sincere democrats, many of 
them well-known leaders of the 
labor movement. 


But regardless of what one may 
think of the Polish government to- 
day or even the anti-Semitic gen- 
erals of the old regime, there is one 
principle to which we must adhere— 
that the Poles and only the Poles 
must decide the personnel of their 
cabinets or ruling administration. 

We cannot deny to Poland, as she 
is bravely struggling on our side in 
this great war for human rights, the 
same rights we accord ourselves and 
Great Britain, though very 
few will defend British pol- 
icy in India or British treat- 
ment of the Palestinian 
problem, with Britain’s re- 
fusal to lift the immigration 
bars in Palestine meaning 
death for countless thou- 
sands of Jewish people seek- 
ing escape from Hitler’s 
charnel houses and gas 
chambers. 

a oe 

It is my conviction that 
the American labor move- 
ment—with the exception of 
a tiny minority who blindly 
follow the totalitarian angle 
—will stand up, together 
with the other free labor 
movements in Allied na- 
tions, in defense of the At- 
lantic Charter. And by that 
I mean not the interpreta- 
tion of the Atlantic Charter 
to accommodate and appease 
certain elements in Britain 
as well as the “realists” in 
Soviet Russia. 

No one will honestly 
charge the American trade 
unionists with enmity or 
jealousy toward Soviet Rus- 
sia; no American trade unionist can 
honestly underrate the magnificent 
role of the Russian people and its 
armies in the common war we are 
waging on Nazism and its barbari- 
ties. But if it is “realism” that we 
must practice, let us keep our eyes 
open as realists. 

There is today an unfortunate and 
dangerous tendency to confuse ruth- 
lessness with “realism.” We shall 
not be fooled by those who pay lip 
service to unity but in reality hun- 
ger for power and domination of 
other peoples; by those who profess 
to believe in national rights and 
freedom for all small nations, but in 
reality follow the policies of narrow 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK SPEAKING 


( Message From Free China 





the father of our republic, Dr. 

Sun Yat-sen, began with the re- 
minder to his followers, “The revo- 
lution is not yet achieved.” Even 
after the national revolution suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the war- 
lords and unified China in 1927, we 
have continued to characterize our 
government as a revolutionary gov- 
ernment. 

Critics ask, “Now that you have 
established a government of all 
China, why do you persist in call- 
ing yourselves a revolutionary gov- 
ernment? What do you mean by 
revolution ?” 

The answer is that what we mean 
by revolution is the attainment of all 
three of Dr. Sun’s basic principles 
of national revolution—national in- 
dependence, progressive realization 
of democracy and a rising level of 
living conditions for the masses. 
When victory comes at the end of 
this war, we shall have fully 
achieved national independence but 
will have far to go to attain our 
other two objectives. Hence our 
claim that ours is still a revolution- 
ary government, which means no 
more or less than it is a government 
dedicated to attaining these other 
two objectives. 

Insisting on national independ- 
ence for all peoples, Dr. Sun’s 
vision transcends the problem of 
China and seeks equality for all peo- 
ples, East and West alike. China 
fights not only for her own inde- 
pendence but also for the liberation 
of every oppressed nation. For us 
the Atlantic Charter and President 
Roosevelt’s proclamation of the 
Four Freedoms for all peoples are 
cornerstones of our fighting faith. 

For many centuries Chinese so- 
ciety has been free of class distinc- 
tions such as are found even in ad- 
vanced democracies. At the core of 
our political thought is our tradi- 
tional maxim, “The people form the 
foundation of the country.” We 
Chinese are instinctively democratic, 
and Dr. Sun’s objective of univer- 
sal suffrage evokes from all Chinese 
a ready and unhesitating response. 
But the processes and forms by 
which the will of the people is made 
manifest, and the complex machin- 
ery of modern democratic govern- 
ment, cannot, I know to my cost, be 
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created overnight, especially under 
the constant menace and attack of 
Japanese militarism. 

During the last years of his life 
Dr. Sun devoted much of his for- 
ward thinking to the economic re- 
construction of China, and nothing, 
I believe, so marked his greatness as 
his insistance that the coming tre- 
mendous economic reconstruction 
of China should benefit not the privi- 
leged few but the entire nation. 

The absence of a strong central 
government capable of directing 
economic development, the bondage 
of unequal treaties trying to keep 
China as a semi-colony for others 
and, above all, the jealous machina- 
tions of Japan, all these greatly re- 
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tarded the economic reconstruction 
to which the national revolution of 
China is dedicated. 

But the end of the present war 
will find China freed of her bond- 
age, with a vigorous government 
and a people ardent with desire to 
rebuild their country. I feel the 
force of this desire as a tidal wave 
which will not only absorb the ener- 
gies of our people for a century but 
will also bring lasting benefits to 
the entire world. 

But the bright promise of the 
future, which has done much to 
sustain us during our grim struggle 
with Japan, will cruelly vanish if 
we do not achieve the reality of 
world cooperation. 

My long struggles as a soldier 


of the Chinese revolution hay 
forced me to realize the necessity 
of facing hard facts. There will 
neither peace, nor hope, nor futur 
for any of us unless we honest) 
aim at political, social and economi 
justice for all peoples of the world 
great and small. We of the United 
Nations can achieve that aim only 
by starting at once to organize an 
international order embracing al 
peoples to enforce peace and justice 
among them. To make that star 
we must begin today—and not to. 
morrow—to apply these principles 
among ourselves, even at some sac- 
rifice to the absolute powers of our 
individual countries. 

We Chinese are not so blind a 
to believe that the new international 
order will usher in the millennium. 
But we do not look upon it as vis 
ionary. The idea of universal broth. 
erhood is innate in the catholic nz 
ture of Chinese thought; it was the 
dominant concept of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, whom events have proved time 
and again not a visionary but one 
of the world’s greatest realists. 

Among our friends there has been 
recently some talk of China emerg- 
ing as the leader of Asia, as if China 
wished the mantle of an unworthy 
Japan to fall on her shoulders. Har 
ing herself been a victim of explo: 
tation, China has infinite sympathy 
for the submerged nations of Asia, 
and toward them China feels she 
has only responsibilities—not rights 
We repudiate the idea of leadership 
of Asia because the “Fuehrer prin- 
ciple” has been a synonym for 
domination and exploitation, pre 
cisely as the so-called “East Asia 
co-prosperity sphere” has stood for 
a race of mythical supermen lording 
it over groveling subject races. 

China has no desire to replace 
Western imperialism in Asia with 
an Oriental imperialism or isola- 
tionism of its own or of any one 
else. We hold that we must at- 
vance from the narrow idea of ex 
clusive alliances and regional blocs 
to effect organization of world 
unity. 

Unless real world cooperation 
replaces both isolationism and im- 
perialism of whatever form in the 
new interdependent world of fre 
nations, there will be no lasting 
security for you or for us. 
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By HARRY C. BATES 





Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


66 ILL I have a job after 

W te war?” Soldiers, air- 

men, sailors, seamen, in- 

dustrial workers, building workers— 

fighters and wage-earners alike— 

have this question hard on their 
minds. 

Next to winning the war, preven- 
tion of mass unemployment is the 
biggest concern of our people and 
the biggest question of our time. 

Millions of men and women who 
fight and work today are looking 
into the future—future for them and 
for their children—with deep anx- 
iety. 

They scan the newspapers, listen 
to the radio, go to hear discussions 
and speeches. They do this in the 
hope of finding a clue to what is 
being done to make sure that there 
will be jobs for all when the war is 
won. 

They don’t find many such clues. 
They read and hear plenty of well- 
written and well-delivered talks, ad- 
dresses and reports on postwar prob- 
lems and prospects. Most of these 
talk about things we all want, like 
“full employment,” without making 
very clear just exactly what to do 
to get them. 

What is the answer to the soldier’s 
and the worker’s question, “Will I 
have a job after the war?” The an- 
swer is, “It is not likely that you 
will, unless you yourself make up 
your mind to speak up, to use your 
voice and your vote to make sure 
that there are steady and stable jobs 
for you, your buddies and your fel- 
low-workers. It is not likely that 

you will, unless you realize that the 
job you think assured for yourself 
will not last long unless the next 
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man and the next have jobs assured 
for them also.” 

The answer is, in other words, 
that this task of achieving steady and 
stable employment after the war can 
be carried out only through active 
teamwork of all of us—employers, 
labor, farmers, federal and local gov- 
ernment—in the biggest joint peace- 
time undertaking that the people of 
America have ever tackled. 

During the war years we have at- 
tained full employment in order to 
be able to produce the full quantity 
of arms and ammunition, of gear and 
equipment, to maintain our fighting 
forces at the maximum combined 
strength on land, on sea and in the 
air. 


Record Proves We Can Do It 


What we have achieved in turn- 
ing out this war production proves 
that if we, as a nation, put our 
minds to it, we could mobilize our 
productive capacity and maintain 
full employment just as  success- 
fully to meet the peacetime needs 
of our civilian population for the 
essentials of life and for additional 
comforts and satisfactions of im- 
proved living. 

Essential needs are the needs for 
things which keep a family healthy 
and strong. Food, shelter, clothing 
and fuel are the most important of 
these. For a very large proportion 
of the American people, the supply 
of these essentials at the end of the 
war will be far below their most 
modest requirements. If in peace 
as in war we as a nation agree on 
our objective, we will then set about 
to do first things first. And the 
very foremost job for us will be to 
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make sure that no person and no 
family in the United States is un- 
able to obtain enough food, shelter, 
clothing and fuel to maintain a de- 
cent livelihood. Our foremost source 
of employment will therefore be the 
production of these very things 
which, when they become available 
to a great mass of the people, will 
support a better standard of living 
and enable us to maintain in the 
future greater stability of enlarged 
production and enlarged employ- 
ment. 

Shelter is not only one of the most 
important needs for the welfare of 
the people, it is also a special need 
for a balanced improvement of liv- 
ing standards. 

A home is the central point 
around which family life is built. 
A home provides the framework 
within which are shaped the char- 
acter, the aspirations and the pur- 
poses of a growing family and a 
growing nation. 

Before the outbreak of the war we 
suffered from an acute deficit of 
just plain sound homes. Leaving 
aside rural dwellings, houses in our 
towns were far from adequate. Four 
out of every ten homes in all cities 
and towns were needing major re- 
pairs and were lacking the simplest 
sanitary facilities. The supply of 
new dwellings was far too small. In 
the ten years just before the war 
the number of non-farm families in- 
creased much faster than the dwell- 
ings built to shelter them. There 
was more and more overcrowding, 
more doubling up and the use of 
makeshift shelter was on the up- 
swing. 

In those ten prewar years nearly 
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half a million additional families, 
perhaps another two million Amer- 
icans,* were forced to live in back 
rooms of stores, in garages, ware- 
houses, tents and boxcars. 

During the war the volume of 
new permanent housing provided 
has been negligible. Maintenance 
of existing housing drastically de- 
clined and was sometimes completely 
absent. 

Bearing in mind that the average 
age of all existing dwellings today 
is over thirty years, it is plain that 
if we are to provide good homes 
after the war, we must rebuild a 
large portion, perhaps a half, of all 
existing dwellings in the years after 
the war is won. 

There is no need to elaborate these 
simple and dramatic facts in order to 
make it clear that the task of clean- 
ing up the dwellings and whole 
neighborhoods suffering from decay, 
dilapidation and blight and of re- 
construction of these neighborhoods 
and whole cities is enough to keep 
a major portion of our people gain- 
fully productive and usefully em- 
ployed for many years to come. 

The day on which the American 
armed forces win the final battle of 
World War II will mark the day on 
which ‘they have won the right to 
return to good homes. The work of 
the Housing Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor is 
dedicated to this simple proposition, 
that the honorably discharged veter- 
ans of this war and their families 
must have within their reach good 
homes—not as a prospect, not as an 
elusive opportunity, but as a hard- 
earned right. 

Even before the war is over, sub- 
stantial curtailment of war produc- 
tion will make possible resumption 
of civilian activities in some indus- 
tries. There will be new shifts of 
population, some of them reversing 
the tide of wartime migration. Dis- 
charges from the armed services al- 
ready number one and a quarter 
million men. There will be more. 
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So that we have 
upon us an imme- 
diate prospect of 
a mass of new 
householders, re- 
turning war work- 
ers and returning 
soldiers, clamor- 
ing for dwelling 
accommodations 
in cOmmunities in 
which shortages 
are already criti- 
cal. 

These immedi- 
ate needs must be 
met. In many lo- 
calities emergen- 
cies will soon arise 
which call for 
emergency meas- 
ures. These we 
must be ready to 
carry out. Equally 
important is the 
task of long-range 
advance planning 
for whole com- 
munities. This 
calls for compre- 
hensive long-term 
plans designed to provide basic goals 
for reconstruction. 

The time has come for labor to 
prepare to assume an active and even 
a leading part in community plan- 
ning. The majority of homes to be 
built in future years are to be homes 
for wage-earners. Provision of 
guides to safe and sound neighbor- 
hood and community growth is the 
responsibility of all citizens. Work- 
ers have a vital concern in the sound 
growth of the community as citizens, 
as taxpayers and, above all, as occu- 
pants of homes to be built for them 
and their families. 

It is our insistent duty to make 
sure that labor is represented in the 
councils of the communities and that 
every labor organization is able to 
express and convey through such 
representation the needs and desires 
of its membership, It is the express 


purpose of the American Federation 
of Labor to establish in every city a 
local labor housing committee, ap- 
pointed by the central labor union, 
to provide a ready means for effec- 
tive community-wide labor repre- 
sentation. 

In a number of cities work is al- 
ready under way by our local labor 
housing committees to formulate 
local housing programs. It is this 
work that will enable the Housing 
Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to develop national 
programs and policies squarely based 
on the facts established and the views 
expressed by workers themselves 
through local labor housing com- 
mittees. 

The overwhelming majority of all 
homes to be built after the war will 
be built by private enterprise. It is 
the concern of workers as well as all 
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citizens to make sure that the best 


private effort receives effective 
encouragement on the part of the 
community. 

No less important is the task to 
see that the overall guides for proper 
planning of the individual parts of 
the community are observed and 
that the main standards of structural 
soundness, durability and livability 
are preserved. 

In every city and town a large 
Proportion of existing housing is 
substandard. Slums and _ blighted 
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neighborhoods depress values, 
thwart growth, breed crime and 
spread disease, imposing a heavy 
burden of costs upon all taxpayers 
in the area. To the eradication of 
existing slums has been added the 
problem of disposal of substandard 
temporary housing hastily built dur- 
ing the war. Before slums and sub- 
standard housing can be eliminated, 
new housing must be provided 
within financial reach of families 
now compelled to live in slum 
dwellings. 

It is the job of the local housing 
authorities, with the aid of the fed- 
eral government, to resume the task 
of rehousing low-income families 
and of clearing the slums—a task 
interrupted by our entry into the 
war. 

Public housing and slum clearance 
are a necessary supplement to the 
major task of private enterprise, the 
prime agent of postwar housing re- 
construction. 

There is a point below which 
private initiative and private enter- 
prise cannot go in providing ade- 
quate housing accommodations. 

Below this point only cheap hous- 
ing, no longer durable and unsafe, 










would be built to assure profits—a 
real threat to home-construction 
standards, endangering the future of 
the entire town. 

Public housing is a device strictly 
limited to the provision of housing 
accommodations in this area which 
cannot be reached by private capital. 
The role of public housing is to 
eliminate and prevent contagious 
decay of poorest neighborhoods by 
providing public-aid low-cost accom- 
modations to indigent families—not 
indefinitely, but only so long as such 











































































families are unable to afford ade- 
quate homes in the private market. 

As we approach the days of tran- 
sition from war to peace, we find 
ourselves rich with resources suf- 
ficient to enable us to undertake a 
gigantic task of housing reconstruc- 
tion without precedent and parallel 
in any nation. Labor and materials 
will be available in abundance. Ac- 
cumulated savings and investment 
funds will seek a sound and stable 
market. 

To give impetus to these combined 
forces in the direction of positive 
growth and economic stability is a 
task which calls for high statesman- 
ship on the part of all groups in the 
community. 

Labor’s share in the discharge of 
this responsibility is large. To do 
our part we must be prepared and 
organized to make our contribution 
to the public interest and the general 
welfare of the entire nation. 


Work of Committee Is Under Way 


The work of the Housing Com- 
mittee is well under way. Current 
problems are complex, often press- 
ing and sometimes challenging. The 
immediate need for war housing ac- 
commodations must be met until 
every bit of essential production is 
assured for war to the very day the 
war is won. 

In the meantime our work must be 
carried on, translating needs into 
plans and plans into the reality of 
dwellings, neighborhoods, towns and 
cities in which American people will 
live and work in peace in the years 
to come. 

Homes of the future must be fit 
places for better living in surround- 
ings which contain facilities for edu- 
cation, recreation, worship and well- 
rounded community living. They 
must be related to the places of em- 
ployment of their owners. Without 
job security, wage-earners have no 
assurance of stable incomes. And 
without stable incomes, enduring 
home ownership is impossible. 

Confronted with a tangible press- 
ing need for the construction of at 
least 1,500,000 dwelling units a year 
for ten years after the war, we find 
a sure prospect for large-scale em- 
ployment, not only for the building 
workers but for an even greater 
number of workers in other related 
industries. 

Let us get to work in our own 
home towns to make certain that 
when the time comes this employ- 
ment is assured and that labor leads 
in a community-wide effort to pro- 
vide for everyone good homes for 
the future. 
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The International 


LABOR COMER AC 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


A. F. of L. International Representative 


ITH THE fierce destruc- 
W ics of savage warfare strik- 

ing at the very existence of 
member countries, the International 
Labor Conference convened in April 
at Philadelphia, the birthplace of 
American independence, to seek the 
betterment of working conditions by 
international conference and agree- 
ment. 

With a full recognition that eco- 
nomic maladjustments are a pri- 
mary cause of the violent war which 
threatens modern civilization, the 
delegates found inspiration in the 
common willingness to join in the 
struggle for social and economic jus- 
ice which alone can restore peace to 
a harassed mankind. Especially be- 
cause of the current eclipse of the 
League of Nations, the International 
Labor Organization has come to the 
forefront as the agent for the inter- 
national deliberation and. coopera- 
tion which are so essential to a resto- 
ration of an enduring and lasting 
peace. 

I have no wish to criticize the At- 
lantic Charter. It is a noble docu- 
ment and its promise of “fullest co- 
operation between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of 
securing for all improved labor 
standards, economic advancement 
and social security” are objectives 
that the organized workers in all 
free nations have been seeking to 
establish for many years. At this 
critical period in history, after so 
many disappointments and so many 
retreats from ordered and peaceful 
progress, the workers want to see 
not only the objective toward which 
we are moving but the road that 
we must go in order to reach it. 


The International Labor Organi- 
zation is important not only for what 
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it has done and is doing, but for 
what we may reasonably look to it 
to accomplish in the future. It was 
set up in 1919 to work for social 
justice, the pursuit of which today 
is helping and will help us to make 
sure that this war shall be regarded 
by the historians of the future, not 
as one in a bloody series of sense- 
less and selfish struggles, but as 
the birth pangs of a better and more 
stable civilization than the one which 
our generation has known. 

It is well to remind ourselves of 
the wisdom and common sense of 
those who drafted the constitution 
of the International Labor Organi- 
zation in 1919. Unlike those who 
wrote some of the provisions of the 
peace treaties that put an end to the 
last war, those men had a clear 
vision of what they hoped to achieve. 
They knew that the war of 1914-18 
was due to causes deeper than the 
catchwords that had been so glibly 
bandied about by the propagandists. 
They knew that an enduring peace 
could only be based on social justice. 

Anyone who will study the work 
of the I.L.O. during the past 
twenty-five years and compare the 
levels of labor standards in the major 
industrial nations will recognize 
that the I.L.O. was the most prac- 
tical and effective institution set up 
at the end of the last war. But the 
fundamental objectives contained in 
the preamble still remain objec- 
tives. We are still far from having 
achieved them, and until we do there 
is no hope of a peaceful, progressive 
civilization for our own or any other 
nation. 

The decisions reached at the Con- 
ference just held in Philadelphia 
were important because they were 
decisions taken by the deliberative 





assembly which has a quarter ofj 
century of practical achievement bé 
hind it. They were important } 
cause that assembly was composed 


‘of representatives, not merely of 


over forty different nations, but o 
the hard-headed, practical-minded 
representatives of employers and 
workers of those nations. The de 
cisions taken were important b- 
cause the peoples of the world 
needed some tangible proof that 
the United Nations really had a so 
cial and economic policy that offered 
a reasonable hope of ensuring that 
the Atlantic Charter is a promise o 
practical performance and not the 
mere expression of a pious aspire 
tion. 


THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


The program of the Conference 
was comprehensive and ambitious. 
It involved the formulation of posi- 
tive and detailed proposals in regard 
to three subjects of vital concern ta 
workers. The first of these was tht 
organization of employment in ti 
transition from war to peace. Wi 
know how widespread is the fe 
among the millions of men in th 
fighting forces and in the natiom§ 
war industries lest they find them 
selves faced at the end of the 
with a mad scramble for jobs afi 
every likelihood of periods of tf 
employment. Therefore, it was @ 
obvious duty of the Conference 4 
study the problems of transferrif 
manpower from war to peace @ 
tivity, and to make recommend 
tions that would help the people ft 
sponsible to avoid mistakes 
carry through the demobilization 


process with a minimum of frictiom 


and human and economic wastag 
Secondly, everywhe 
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are more and more interested in the 
subject of social security. They 
know that it is unjust, when a 
worker through no fault of his own 
is unable to earn a decent income, 
that he and his dependents should 
suffer the humiliation of poverty. 
They know that plans have been 
developed in many countriés for pro- 
viding security against this risk and 
such plans in many countries are 
working in a satisfactory way. It 
was important that the Conference 
should draft a program that would 
help those responsible in all coun- 
tries to draft workable social secur- 
ity plans to be put into immediate 
effect. * 

Thirdly, in an advanced country 
like ours, an uneasy realization is 
widespread that in different parts of 
the world there. are territories with 
many millions of people living under 
serf-like conditions. 

Our conscience revolts at the idea 
that there are still “dependent terri- 
tories” whose people live and work 
under colonial conditions, unable to 
organize for their own protection 
and constantly exposed to the ex- 
ploitation of foreign economic and 
political interests. 

Workers everywhere dislike the 
fact that any nation can profit by the 
exploitation of workers in “depend- 
ent areas.” 

We know that a world which is 
half slave and half free will never 
be a peaceful world. 

The placing on the agenda of the 
Conference of the question of “Mini- 
mum Standards of Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories” was particu- 
larly timely. 

In addition to dealing with these 
three questions of social policy, the 
Conference considered what steps 
were necessary to carry out the full 
program to bring about the attain- 
ment of the social policies contained 
in the preamble to the I.L.O. con- 
stitution. It had to consider what 
changes would be necessary in its 
own methods and practices to enable 
it to work more effectively and also 
what kind of other cooperative effort 
the member countries would be 
called upon to make for the same 
purpose. 

The Conference was called upon 
to give advice to the United Nations 
on certain specific questions dealing 
with the economic policy to be pur- 
sued for the attainment of common 
social objectives, including the social 
provisions to be inserted in the peace 
settlement and the social policy to 
be pursued in the territories of the 
Axis countries of Europe occupied 
by the forces of the United Nations. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA CHARTER 


The general position of the Con- 
ference was expressed in a docu- 
ment that may be known to future 
generations as the Philadelphia 
Charter, which was approved unani- 
mously by the Conference. It is a 
declaration concerning the aims and 
purposes of the I.L.O. In clear and 
challenging words it states our com- 
mon faith in the destinies of people. 
It declares that “all human beings, 
irrespective of race, creed or sex, 
have the right to pursue both their 
material well-being and their spir- 
itual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity of economic 
security and equal opportunity.” 
The Philadelphia Charter recognizes 
the solemn obligation of the I.L.O. 
to promote among the nations of 
the world programs which will 
achieve full employment and a ris- 
ing standard of living, the effective 
recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining, the cooperation of labor 
and management in the continuous 
improvement of productive ef- 
ficiency, and the collaboration of 
workers and employers in the prepa- 
ration and application of social 
measures. 


EFFECTIVE INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


Tt would not be worthwhile had 
the Conference confined its activi- 
ties to the enunciation of high sound- 
ing principles without pointing the 
way toward their practical applica- 
tion. In this regard the United 
States delegation played a very im- 
portant part in forging the links be- 
tween doctrine and action. It was 
the United States government dele- 
gation which moved a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Confer- 
ence declaring that the following 
problems among others were of in- 
ternational concern and should be 
among the social objectives of in- 
ternational as well as national 
policy. 

> Opportunity for useful and reg- 
ular employment to all persons who 
want work, at fair wages and under 
reasonable conditions. 

> Raising standards of living to 
provide adequate nutrition, housing, 
medical care and education. 

This resolution declared that each 
government must recognize its duty 
to maintain a high level of employ- 
ment, and recommended that the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. should 
call a special conference of. the or- 
ganization when in its opinion there 
was danger of a substantial fall in 
general employment levels. The 








resolution also made provision for 
the interchange among SOVErMMents 
and with the I.L.O. of Statistical 
and other information n COSSAry for 
the framing of policies of full em, 
ployment. 

The Australien government pro. 
posed a more specific resolution, yp. 
der which formal international gh, 
ligations with regard to maintaining 
high levels of employment woyij 
have been agreed to at the Confer. 
ence. This proposal won consider. 
able support, particularly among the 
workers’ delegation, but the employ. 
ers and most of the governments 
considered the Australian propos 
unpractical and it failed to secure, 
majority. However, the Conference 
did approve another Australian tes. 
olution recommending “that a cop. 
ference of representatives of the 
governments of the United, Associ. 
ated and other Nations, willing to 
attend, be called at an early date, in 
association with the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O., to consider an inter. 
national agreement on domestic 
policies of employment and unen- 
ployment.” 

Of course, the problem of ful 
employment in this and other cou- 
tries has not been solved by the 
adoption of these resolutions, but 
important progress has been made 
and the I.L.O., which has now been 
given specific directions, must take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
render further service. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES FOR THE 
PURSUIT OF SOCIAL 
OBJECTIVES 


Those who have followed the ac- 
tivities of the International Labor 
Organization will realize what a 
important step forward the Confer- 
ence made when it adopted, with the 
unanimous support of the govert- 
ments, employers and workers, 4 
resolution on economic policy. The 
resolution was clear and practical 
It pointed out that the social ob 
jectives of the I.L.O. could not be 
attained unless the various nations 
are willing, through the I.L.O. o 
in cooperation with it, to take ap- 
propriate measures of cooperation 
and coordination in the economic 
field. 

The Resolution clearly and ur 
equivocably urged the governments 
of the United Nations “to arrange to 
continue in operation for such 
periods as any serious shortages may 
exist, the existing machinery of 1 
ternational coordination and cot 
trol,” and as far as national policy 
is concerned, recommends that 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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The General Conference of the International Labor 
Organization, meeting in its 26th session in Phila- 
delphia, hereby adopts, this tenth day of May in the 
ar 1944, the present declaration of aims and pur- 
ses of the International Labor Organization and of 
the principles which should inspire the policy of its 
members. 


ye 


I 


The Conference reaffirms the fundamental principles 
on which the Organization is based and, in particular, 
that : 

(a) Labor is not a commodity ; 

(b) Freedom of expression and of association are 
essential to sustained progress; 

(c) Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to pros- 
perity everywhere ; 

(d) The war against want requires to be carried on 
with unrelenting vigor within each nation, and by con- 
tinuous and concerted international effort in which the 
representatives of workers and employers, enjoying 
equal status with those of governments, join with them 
in free discussion and democratic decision with a view 
to the promotion of the common welfare. 


Il 


Believing that experience has fully demonstrated 
thé trutl of the statement in;the preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the, International Labor Organization that 
lasting peace Catv be“éstablishéd ‘only if it is based on 
social justice, the Conference affirms that: 

(a) All human beings, irrespective of race, creed 
or sex, have the right to pursue both their material 
well-being and their spiritual development in condi- 
tions of freedom and dignity, of economic security 
and equal opportunity ; . 

(b) The attainment of the conditions in which this 
shall be possible must constitute the central aim of 
national and international policy ; 

(c) All national and international policies and meas- 
ures, in particular those of an economic and financial 
character, should be judged in this light and accepted 
only in so far as they may be held to promote and 
not to hinder the achievement of this fundamental 
objective ; 

(d) It is a responsibility of the Interhational Labor 
Organization to examine and consider all international 
economic and financial policies and measures in the 
light of this fundamental objective ; 

(e) In discharging the tasks entrusted to it the 
International Labor Organization, having considered 
all relevant economic and financial factors, may in- 
clude in its decisions and recommendations any pro- 
visions which it considers appropriate. 


Ill 


The Conference recognizes the solemn obligation 
of the International Labor Organization to further 
among the nations of the world programs which will 
achieve : 

(a) Full employment and the raising of standards 
of living ; 
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(b) Employment of workers in the occupations in 
which they can have the satisfaction of giving the 
fullest measure of their skill and attainments and 
make their greatest contribution to the common well- 
being ; 

(c) The provision, as a means to the attainment of 
this end and under adequate guarantees for all con- 
cerned, of facilities for training and the transfer of 
labor, including migration for employment and set- 
tlement ; 

(d) Policies in regard to wages and earnings, hours 
and other conditions of work calculated to insure a 
just share of the fruits of progress to all, and a mini- 
mum living wage to all employed and in need of such 
protection ; 

(e) Effective recognition of the right of collective 
bargaining, the cooperation of management and labor 
in the continuous improvement of productive ef- 
ficiency, and the collaboration of workers and em- 
ployers in the preparation and application of social 
and economic measures ; 

(f) Extension of social security measures to pro- 
vide a basic income to all in need of such protection, 
and comprehensive medical care; 

(g) Adequate protection for the life and health of 
workers in all occupations ; 

(h) Provision for child welfare and maternity pro- 
tection ; 

(i) Provision of adequate nutrition, housing and 
facilities for recreation and culture; 

(j) Assurance of equality of educational and voca- 
tional opportunity. 


IV 


Confident that the fuller and broader utilization of 
the world’s productive resources necessary for the 
achievement of the objectives set forth in this declara- 
tion can be secured by effective international and na- 
tional action, including measures to expand produc- 
tion and consumption, to avoid severe economic fluc- 
tuations, to promote the economic and social advance- 
ment of the less developed regions of the world, to 
assure greater stability in world prices of primary 
products, and to promote a high and steady volume 
of international trade, the Conference pledges the 
full cooperation of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion with such international bodies as may be en- 
trusted with a share of the responsibility for this great 
task and for the promotion of the health, education 
and well-being of all peoples. 


V 


The Conference affirms that the principles set forth 
in this declaration are fully applicable to all peoples 
everywhere and that, while the manner of their appli- 
cation must be determined with due regard to the 
stage of social and economic’ development reached by 
each people, their progressive application to peoples 
who are still dependent, as well as to those who have 
already achieved self-government, is a matter of con- 
cern to the whole civilized world. 
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A DINNER IN HONOR of delegates attending the Inter- 
national Labor Conference was given at Philadelphia by 
the American Federation of Labor. Speakers pledged 
resolute efforts to bring about higher economic and social 
standards for the common man in the postwar period. 
Above—William Green addresses the gathering. The 
others, from left io right, are A. F. of L. Vice-Presidents 
Harrison and Weber, Senator Thomas of Utah, Vice- 
President Tobin and Secretary of Labor Perkins. Below— 
On the dais, from left to right, are A. F. of L. Vice-Presi- 


dents Woll, Bugniazet, Bates, Flore and Doherty and 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany. 

On opposite page, in upper left-hand corner, are the 
venerable Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. secretary emeritus, 
and Albert Guigui, adviser to French workers’ delegate. 
Upper right—David Dubinsky, I1.L.C.W.U. president, be- 
tween George W. Thomson and John Brown, both British 
labor leaders and both advisers to the British workers’ 
delegate. Bottom—Mr. Green, Miss Perkins, Mr. Watt and 
Walter Nash of New Zealand, the Conference president, 





























Invasion 

HE WAR in Europe is about to enter a 

new and definitive phase. As a nation 
we wait with solemnity and prayer. Many 
of our sons and brothers will lose their lives 
in the struggle that follows invasion. Our 
armies are fighting for democratic princi- 
ples. We have no right to expect them to 
risk their lives for any lower purpose. 

As our men make ready for that supreme 
undertaking it is our part who stay at home 
to make sure that supplies move surely and 
rapidly to meet the needs of battle. Hesita- 
tion or delay on our part may send our boys 
into mortal danger without munitions and 
equipment needed to turn the tide of battle 
in our favor and at the same time to give the 
minimum of risk to our soldiers. 

In this crucial period let us keep factories 


and transportation moving to capacity. This 


is our duty in line of action. It is the duty of 
managements and governmental agencies to 
maintain even-handed justice within their 
spheres so that ill-will shall not rankle and 
induce workers to take precipitate action. 

The Federation’s no-strike pledge means 
the maximum effort on our part to prevent 
any interruption of production by workers. 
We must make good in this crisis and look 
to every local union and every union member 
for 100 per cent cooperation with those on 
the fighting front. 


Social Insurance 

LMOST a year ago there was introduced 

in Congress on behalf of the American 

Federation of Labor a bill to provide a social 

insurance system that would enable workers 

to have at least minimum income during the 

common emergencies that interfere with in- 
come earning. 

These emergencies arise from inability to 
work, which may be occasioned by short-time 
illness, long-time illness, physical incapacity 
due to old age, and lack of employment. 

We propose a contributory method with 
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workers paying from wages an amount equal 
to what the employer pays from income de. 
rived by production to which workers cop. 
tribute. Such a method gives workers rights 
or equities which they earn by work. 

Personal insurance to cover these emer. 
gencies is too expensive for workers indi- 
vidually to take care of their needs. Only 
by making the system compulsory and setting 
up a method for collective insurance can § 
small-income persons have the benefits of 
insurance. In order to avoid discrimination 
the coverage should include all employed in 
private industry, with provisions allowing 
government workers other than federal em- 
ployes to share the opportunity if they wish. 

Action on this measure, which would set 
up permanent protection for millions against 
want and loss of self-dependence, has been 
delayed by the House rule that the Ways and 
Means Committee must consider the measure 
first. That Committee has felt it must act 
upon tax legislation first. 

Social insurance, of course, must have 
funds in order to operate, but it is concerned 
primarily with the broad field of national 
welfare—-the intangible values essential for 
national health and sustained moral vigor. 
As we look forward to permanent tax policy 
to meet our coming high national budget, 
labor insists that provision for social insur. 
ance should be the cornerstone of fiscal policy 
—not an afterthought. 

The major opposition to our proposed 
social insurance system has come from the 
political representatives of organized medi- 
cine and from a group of state administrator 
who are linked by great corporations through 
“merit rating” proposals and who have it- 
voked the protection of “states’ rights.” 

What is involved is the problem of er 
abling workers to have insurance to safe- 
guard their self-reliance and to enable them 
to have adequate medical care. The existing 
prepayment plans are too expensive to benefit 
all. Health is of fundamental importance to 
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the individual and to the nation. Health 
means physical and mental capacity. 

The controlling representatives of organ- 
ized medicine, who refused medical care to 
persons belonging to the cooperative under- 
taking called Group Health, made wiser by 
the Supreme Court decision against them, 
have not involved their organization in this 
campaign. 

However, propaganda against the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill is being issued by 
a “Committee of Physicians” and is flooding 
the country. The propaganda, which is dis- 
tributed from physicians’ offices and drug 
stores, has misrepresented our bill and railed 
against “state medicine.” The truth is that 
our bill does not propose state medicine but 
a method of cooperative procedure that is an 
alternative to state medicine. 

The state administrators of unemployment 
compensation who are fighting our bill wish 
to keep provisions at the state level and in- 
voke an issue of “‘states’ rights” to gain their 
point. This small group of persons seeks to 
defeat the purposes of millions of wage- 
earners in a matter which primarily concerns 
them. 

Unemployment is an economic problem 
due to ups and downs in production. Its 
major causes are national and international 
in scope. It.can be eliminated only by na- 
tional and international efforts to promote 
full employment. 

It is grossly unfair to compel citizens of 
the United States to accept less adequate un- 
employment provisions because they happen 
to reside in a state that is less wealthy or less 
progressive than another. The national gov- 
ernment owes to all its citizens equal oppor- 
tunity and equal protection. Social insur- 
ance can be more adequate if organized 
nationally so that workers can freely seek 
employment any place that industry provides 
it. Wartime has proved the need for national 
mobility of workers which a federal insur- 
ance system promotes. For this reason we 
are urging emergency unemployment com- 
pensation in which the federal government 
will supplement state plans and also provide 
for workers excluded from these systems. 

But emergency legislation would provide 
only for two years. It is high time Congress 
consider provision for permanent social in- 
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surance for our needs in the peace that will 
follow. Labor is impatient of further delays. 
This is not a partisan issue. It involves de- 


termination of permanent national policy on 
agencies and procedures for achieving na- 
tional well-being. 


Basis for Lasting Peace 


O WIN this war we must insist upon the 

kind of peace terms and agencies for 
dealing with future situations that will pre- 
vent any nation from trying to gain by ag- 
gression. Our nation is in this war in defense 
of democratic institutions. We are not actu- 
ated by hatred against any one nation or race. 
We believe that we will make progress in 
world peace in proportion as each nation 
establishes freedom for all individuals 
through democratic institutions. A_ basic 
provision toward this end is the restoration 
and maintenance of bonafide labor move- 
ments in all countries freed from totalitarian 
governments. A free labor movement and 
the underground movements in these coun- 
tries must be trusted to restore civil govern- 
ment. . 

We cannot look with confidence to mili- 
tary control for any long period nor expect 
reorganization from the outside, either 
through the United Nations or a return of 
governments in exile which have escaped the 
dangers of occupation. 

The United Nations must maintain armed 
forces to prevent aggression and to assure 
opportunity to native populations to work 
out their problems. The basic freedoms 
which each nation should assure its citizens 
are freedom of religion, speech and press. 

As the Philadelphia Charter recently af- 
firmed by forty-one states says: 

“All human beings, irrespective of race, 
creed or sex, have the right to pursuit of both 
their material well-being and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and 
dignity, of economic security and equal 
opportunity.” 

The assurance of these ideals is the great- 
est guarantee of peace within nations and be- 


tween nations. 











WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 

In the first installment Mr. Frey 
told of references to craft unions in 
Greece and Rome centuries before 
the Christian era. The workers’ or- 
ganizations enjoyed a legal standing 
and were, on the whole, militant or- 
ganizations. The craft unions of 
Rome, when they felt they were not 
being treated fairly, did not hesitate 
to employ the collective stoppage of 
work even against the Senate. 

Last month the author showed 
that the craft unions of long ago en- 
gaged in collective bargaining with 
private employers and representa- 
tatives of government, and that they 
negotiated agreements. 


HIS brief chapter is presented 

without the assistance of many 

inscriptions left as a record by 
Phoenician craftsmen. That they ex- 
isted may be taken nevertheless as 
an established fact, but until arch- 
eologists and students have inter- 
preted additional inscriptions yet to 
be uncovered, we can have but an 
inadequate picture of their existence. 

The Phoenicians were an off- 
shoot of the Semitic race. They 
differed from other Semitic groups 
in being a manufacturing, commer- 
cial, seafaring nation. That they 
were practical and constructive is 
indicated by their invention of the 
alphabet. Their freight, passenger 
and war galleys ranged the Medi- 
terranean, passed through the Pil- 
lars of Hercules and boldly struck 
out into the Atlantic, Phoenician 
merchants more than 2,500 years 
ago established trading stations in 
the South of England, Wales and the 
South of Ireland. One of their great 
admirals, Hanno, rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

They were manufacturers of tex- 
tiles and Tyrian dye, the famous 
royal purple so much in demand by 
the priesthood, the kings and the 
nobility. As glassmakers and glass- 
workers they were pre-eminent in 
their day. As bronze workers and 
bronze molders they permanently 
entered the pages of history, by tak- 
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The Phoenicians 
and the Building of 


KING SOLOMON'S 
‘TEMPLE 


ing an outstanding part in the build- 
ing of King Solomon’s Temple. 

A justification for their inclusion 
in this short story of the craftsmen 
through the ages is that tradition 
goes back to the Temple building as 
the beginning of craftsmen’s records, 
and one great worldwide fraternity 
traces its traditional founding to the 
craftsmen who built the Temple in 
Jerusalem. 

The story of the erecting and em- 
bellishment of the Temple is given 
in considerable detail in First Kings 
and Second Chronicles in the Old 
Testament and by the jewish his- 
torian Flavius Josephus in his “His- 
tory of the Jews.” 

In Solomon’s day the Israelites 
were neither craftsmen nor builders. 
They were a nation of agriculturists, 
orchardists and keepers of flocks. 
They were also warriors. They 


were still at war with several of the- 


nations which surrounded them. 
King David had accumulated the 
gold to build the Temple. The re- 
sponsibility was left to his son, Solo- 
mon. David had established a 
friendship with Hiram, King of 
Tyre, at that time the center of 
Phoenician power at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean. Solomon 
turned to him to secure the crafts- 
men whose skill was required. 
Those interested in the correspond- 
ence on that subject between the two 
kings can turn to the Old Testa- 
ment for the interesting details, 


The master craftsman sent to 
Jerusalem by King Hiram was also 
named Hiram “of the tribe of Naph- 
tali and his father was a man of 
Tyre, a worker in brass, and he was 
filled with wisdom and understand- 
ing, and cunning to work all works 
in brass. And he came to King 
Solomon and wrought all his work.” 

Under the direction of this mas- 
ter craftsman was a multitude of 
Phoenician craftsmen who, as the 
Old Testament informs us, were 
“skilled and cunning in gold, silver, 
brass ; in iron, stone, and timber; in 
purple, in blue, in fine linen, and in 
crimson; also to grave any manner 
of graving and to find out any device 
which shall be put to him.” 

The outstanding features of the 
Temple and courtyard were metal. 
The Temple itself was not a particu- 
larly large structure. Its exact size 
is given in the Old Testament and by 
Flavius Josephus, but the measure- 
ment is in cubits, and as there were 
various lengths of cubits in the an- 
cient days we do not know whether 
it was a long.cubit of some twenty- 
four inches or a cubit of about 
eighteen inches. Scholars inform us 
that it was probably the eighteen- 
inch cubit, the length from the elbow 
to the fingertips. 

The length of the Temple was 
sixty cubits, the width twenty, and 
the height thirty. Over the porch 
was a tower or steeple one hundred 
and twenty cubits high. The walls 
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were of large cut stone, but a major 

rt of the stone work was of mas- 
sive blocks forming a retaining wall, 
with its foundation in the valley and 
rising to the Dome of the Rock upon 
which the Temple stood. This great 
buttressing and retaining wall ma- 
terially increased the space of the 
Dome of the Rock, and enabled the 
architects to satisfactorily plan for 
the courtyard which enclosed the 
molten sea and the great altar. 
From the valley outside of the city 
the great buttressing wall of the 
Temple must have appeared as tow- 
ering as the face of Boulder Dam, 
but it was the only masonry of the 
Temple visible. 

The stone walls of the Temple 
itself were covered inside and out- 
side with sawn planks of cedar, and 
these in turn by gold plates fastened 
to the planks by nails, also made of 
gold. The Temple on a sunshiny 
day, perched upon the Dome of 
Rock, must have been a wondrous 
flame of golden light, visible for 
many miles. 

The stonecutters and masons, the 
carpenters and wood carvers, con- 
tributed a full measure of craft skill. 
But it is not of these craftsmen, and 
the linen workers who wove and 
ornamented the veils of the Temple, 
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that we are particularly interested 
in, but rather the bronze molders 
who made the bronze columns which 
stood on the porch of the Temple, 
and who cast the molten sea erected 
in the courtyard. These are among 
the largest castings recorded in an- 
cient days, each of them weighing 
well over thirty tons. Making the 
molds, melting and casting the 
metal, required an exceptional de- 
gree of craft skill. Bronze found- 
ries of today, without their modern 
equipment, could not undertake the 
making of such heavy castings. 
When the Temple was built there 
was no such equipment as we have 
today, large furnaces in which to 
melt the metal, ladles with a capacity 
of tons of molten metal, and the 
massive cranes with which to lift 
and move them. In a very true 


sense the castings referred to were 
produced by hand labor. 

Hiram, the master craftsman, 
found a stretch of ground on the 


The Temple proper was small 
compared with the Egyptian tem- 
ples, or with medieval cathed- 
rals; but the courts which sur- 
rounded it were vast. 


—John Lord in “Beacon Lights 
of History,” published 1888. 
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left bank of the Jordan part way 
between Jerusalem and the Sea of 
Galilee, composed of a sandy clay 
adapted to making the molds. Here 
he chose the site for his open-air 
foundry. We want to visit this 
foundry, see the molders at work 
and see the ingenuous manner in 
which they melted the metal and 
poured it into the molds; but first 
something about the castings. 

The columns on the porch of the 
Temple were given the names Boaz 
and Jakin. According to Second 
Chronicles they were thirty-five cu- 
bits high and six cubits in diameter. 
Each of them was surmounted by a 
capital, cast separately, which was 
five cubits high. The weight of 
these columns would be determined 
by the thickness of their walls, and 
these must have been sufficiently 
thick to assure the free flowing of 
the molten bronze as it entered the 
mold, which, with the existing melt- 
ing methods, could not have been as 
hot as would be demanded by the 
modern foundryman. 

The molten sea was a huge bowl, 
ten cubits from brim to brim and 
five cubits deep. All we know of 
its thickness was that its rim was a 
hand’s breadth (about four inches). 
The body of this great bowl would 
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scarcely have been thinner than the 
rim. To support the molten sea in 
the courtyard, twelve bronze oxen 
were cast, the sea resting upon their 
backs. There is no record of the 
size of these oxen. 

The great altar was twenty by 
twenty cubits in dimension, and ten 
cubits high, but was probably con- 
structed of very large flat castings 
which were afterwards welded or 
riveted together. Molding and cast- 
ing them were far less of a problem 
than making Boaz and Jakin and 
the molten sea. All of these castings 
were highly ornamented. 

Let us go now to that open-air 
foundry on the left bank of the 
Jordan where Hiram, the master 
craftsman, and his highly skilled 
molders were at work. We would 
see a gang of laborers digging a deep 
pit, a very deep one, in which the 
mold for one of the columns was to 
be made. The mold was vertical, so 
it went deep into the ground; in 
fact, the top of the mold must be 
below the surface of the ground so 
that it could be filled with molten 
metal, 

The molders are at work under- 
ground upon the mold of a column, 
the pit for which has already been 
dug. It is slow work, and as the 
mold and core within it advance 
upward, the space between the mold 
and the face of the pit is filled with 
clay and packed hard, so that the 
tremendous pressure of the molten 
metal when it enters the mold will 
not burst it. When the molten metal 
enters and contacts the mold, a great 
volume of gases will be created. To 
carry these away so that they will 
not make the metal boil within the 
mold, vents are made which reach to 
the bottom of the mold and under- 
neath it, which will carry the gases 
to the surface, where they will throw 
off varied colored flames. 

After several months of skilled 
labor the mold is ready for casting. 
How will these many tons of molten 
metal be carried to the mold when 
there are no large furnaces, no ladles 
and no cranes? Let us watch what 
the craftsmen molders do next. 
They construct a furnace of fire-re- 
sisting clay, then another and an- 
other until a large ring of furnaces 
surrounds the mold; from each a 
trough extends from the bottom of 
the furnace to the edge of the mold. 
Great quantities of fuel and of 
bronze have been placed near by, 
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more than will be required, for 
much better to have unused fuel and 
molten metal than to run short of 
either after the metal begins to flow 
into the mold. 

The critical hour has arrived; 
what happens shortly will determine 
whether success or failure will be 
the result of months of work. If we 
could watch the molders at this 
moment we would see anxious faces. 
There is no loud talking, for the fire 
in one furnace has already been lit. 
Soon another will be fired, until 
each furnace in turn is melting the 
metal within it. The first fire will 
be the first ready to release its bur- 
den of molten metal. 

The boss molder, probably the 
master-craftsman Hiram, gives the 
signal and a molder opens a hole in 
the bottom of the first furnace. A 
stream of fiery metal flows down 
the trough into the mold. Before 
the furnace is completely empty the 
next one is tapped, and so on around 
the ring of furnaces. Finally the 
mold is filled. The excess metal is 
run off into pigs, and the molders 
go somewhere to celebrate, and ease 
the tension which has gripped them 
from the moment when the first fur- 
nace began to run its metal. 

The molders have seen their-mold 
poured, the immediate strain is over, 
but a great anxiety fills their minds. 
Will it be a sound, good casting? 
Weeks must elapse before they can 
learn the final result, not until the 
casting has been removed from the 
pit, and there is no crane to lift it 
out. The casting is coated with the 
surface of the mold which has be- 
come slightly fused by the heat. 
Again a force of laborers begin dig- 
ging. This time a ramp is dug 
which will reac the bottom of the 
pit. The casting will be tipped over 
on rollers, then by dint of strong 
muscles, with plenty of loud talk 
and shouting, the casting will be 
dragged up the ramp. 

Slowly the coating of used clay is 
removed. When this has been com- 
pleted, and not until then, will the 
molders learn whether they have 
produced a masterpiece or a mass of 
junk. 

Probably when these heathen 
craftsmen began to make the mold 
they offered a sacrifice to the god of 
their craft. When the mold was 
finished. they may have done the 
same to secure a successful casting. 





The casting is at least cleaned and 
found perfect, fit to stand upon the 
porch of the Temple, so again these 
ancient molder craftsmen lay a tri. 
bute upon the altar of the god of 
their craft, each craft having a minor 
god as their patron, and to him or 
her as the case might be, they give 
their votive offerings. 

When the Phoenician craftsmen 
went to Jerusalem they brought their 
craft organization with them, in the 
same manner as American mechan. 
ics going to Panama to build the 
Canal brought their union principles 
and customs, and immediately or- 
ganized local unions chartered by the 
international union of their trade. 


The Phoenician workmen made 
many more castings for the Temple, 
some of gold, some of silver, others 
of bronze, but none as large as those 
referred to. They did much more 
than build the Temple, they con- 
structed “Solomon’s house”’ (his pal- 
ace), a house for his number one 
priority queen, others less ornate 
for the lesser queens, and homes for 
the groups of concubines whom he 
had collected. There were also 
buildings for the priesthood and pub- 
lic officials. 

The Phoenician craftsmen’s stay 
in Jerusalem was lengthy. They 
taught many Israelites the skill of 
their craft and probably, when this 
had been acquired, took them into 
the membership of their craft unions. 

When, after several years, the 
bulk of the Phoenician craftsmen 
had returned to their homes, a few 
—liking Jerusalem and finding serv- 
ice and good wages for their craft 
skills—remained. Israelitish crafts- 
men, learning their skill from the 
Phoenicians, and as craftsmen real- 
izing the urgent need of organiza- 
tion to protect their craft and their 
wages, perpetuated the unions 
brought to Jerusalem by Hiram, the 
Phoenician master craftsman. 

The story of the Phoenician craft 
unions does not give a picture of 
their structure and principal cus- 
toms, but it is interesting because 
one or two of the medieval craft 
guilds believed they could trace 
their origin to the building of the 
Temple, and for the further reason 
that the oldest, most extensive and 
influential secular organization of 
Christianity traditionally had its be- 
ginning, and found its principles of 
true brotherhood and charity, in the 
craft unions that constructed King 
Solomon’s Temple. 


NEXT MONTH: The medieval 
craft guilds. 
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Dorothy Thompson, columnist— 
The United States, more than any 
other country, 
has a personal 
and sentimental 
stake in Europe. 
The great de- 
mocracy of the 
West, which is 
an amalgam of 
descendants of 
Europeans, owes 
to Europe a 
The great 
democracy of the West owes to Eu- 
rope a democratic solution. The 
great federation of the West owes to 
Europe a federal solution. We owe 
it to Europe because we owe our- 
selves a solution for Europe, and the 
end of wars over Europe. Europe 
cannot be permanently written out 
of history. It contains over 400,- 
000,000 persons, most of them 
strongly politically conscious, most 
of them skilled in the arts, sciences 
and technologies of modern civiliza- 
tion. To assume-that these millions 
will not one day wake up to the sit- 
uation in which they are placed as 
quarreling national groups in the 
midst of a consolidated Russian, 
British and American world is to 
underrate their intelligence. 





I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer, 
A. F. of L.’s Union Label Trades 
Department — I 
believe that the 
American labor 
movement 
should employ 
one of the best 
advertising firms 
in America to 
tell the world 
what organized 
labor has done 
in the interests of the general wel- 
fare of all the people of America. 
America should be told of our long 
battle, during the past sixty years, to 
increase the wages, shorten the hours 
and improve the working conditions 
of the workers in mine, mill, factory 
and on the railroads. America 
should be told that the wages now 
received were obtained through col- 
lective bargaining with employers by 
labor unions. America should be 
told that our unparalleled record in 
production is a union record, that 
85 per cent of our war produc- 
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tion is put out by union wage- 
earners. The mere recital of the 
facts about what union labor has 
done to stabilize our economy and 
speed wartime production would im- 
press everyone who read it in maga- 
zines and newspapers and heard 
about it over the radio. Truth is 
the greatest weapon known to kill 
propaganda. All we need to do is 
to shine the light of truth into the 
darkness of false information. Once 
the public knows the facts about 
what the workers are really doing, 
Congress will not dare to pass such 
anti-labor measures as the Smith- 
Connally law. 


Ruth Taylor, labor writer—The 
other day I had luncheon with the 
two Americans 
whose opinions 
I value most 
highly. Of dif- 
ferent profes- 
sions, different 
backgrounds, 
different faiths, 
they are alike in 
that they give 
more than lip al- 
legiance to their common country. 
Here are their views on American- 
ism: They were in accord that he 
who wishes to be a good American 
must be that and nothing more. He 
may and should respect the tradi- 
tions of his ancestors, but his lot is 
cast in America. Those who came 
here to escape the vicissitudes of the 
Old World contributed to the com- 
mon pot. From that they drew not 
only the best of their own past, but 
the best of other peoples’ traditions. 
As one man put it—America is 
mixed pickles. Everything has its 
own distinct flavor which adds to the 
general spiciness. The more per- 
fectly the blending is done, the better 
the condiment. No one flavor must 
be predominant. We are a hetero- 
geneous people who are achieving 
homogeneity, which means _ that, 
coming from dissimilar origins, we 
are achieving similarity because we 
have the common ideal of equality 
of opportunity, of equality of rights 
for all. But they went further than 
this. They agreed that a good 
American does not classify his fel- 
low Americans by their ancestry— 
whether the distinction be of color 
or of national origin. An American 





is an American, and until he proves 
himself to be disloyal must be con- 
sidered to be purely American. They 
condemned wholeheartedly the crit- 
icism of people by groups, pointing 
out that there is no group where 
there are not corrupt members. 


M. S. Novik, director, Station 
WNYC, New York—I feel that 
labor is thor- 
oughly justified 
in its criticisms 
of the manner 
in which some 
radio commen- 
tators have over- 
played strikes 
and labor differ- 
ences. How- 
ever, labor itself 
should have done much more to 
make available facts on which its 
point of view was based. These 
commentators have all too often 
been compelled to rely wholly upon 
newspapers and wire services which 
screen labor news through their own 
interpretations. Stations and com- 
mentators whose policies in handling 
news are designs for deceptions are 
limited in number. But all too many 
of us in radio—entirely apart from 
the willful assassins—are guilty of 
fact murder in the second degree. If 
radio is to serve the public interest, 
it must assume a role different from 
that of the newspaper with its defi- 
nite editorial and labor policy. 





Paul G. Hoffman, chairman, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development— 
Winning the 
peace, however 
it may be de- 
fined, is a task of 
vast proportions. 
To some it 
means the estab- 
lishment of an 
improved _politi- 
cal, economic 
and social order 
throughout the world. Others give 
the phrase a more restricted defini- 
tion. Of this I am quite certain— 
however restricted the definition 
may be, we will not win the peace 
unless we achieve here in the United 
States, in the postwar period, abund- 
ant employment. I am equally cer- 
tain that all hope of a better world 
rests upon our winning that objec- 
tive. A better world can be at- 
tained only if America is kept strong 
and free. America will not remain 
strong and free if, in the postwar 
period, we have either mass unem- 
ployment or mass employment by 
government on useless “made work.” 
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By BRIG. GEN. BOB E. NOWLAND 


Chief of Staff, Air Transport Command 


ORE than 100,000 officers 

and men of the U. S. Army 

Air Forces are engaged to- 
day in the skilled operation of world- 
wide transport aviation. Members 
of the Air Transport Command, 
these men not only have performed 
a vital operation in the prosecution 
of the war, but they stand today as 
a great reservoir of trained workers 
for the system of commercial avia- 
tion that is certain to crisscross the 
world in the future days of peace. 

The Air Transport Command had 
its legal beginning on May 29, 1941, 
in the form of a Presidential direc- 
tive that the Army was to take over 
the job of ferrying combat aircraft 
to points of delivery to the British. 
Cargo and passenger carrying re- 
sponsibilities soon followed. With 
scarcity of military air transport ex- 
perience, the Army drew first on 
the personnel, equipment, facilities 
and knowledge of our commercial 
airlines to help write this brilliant 
new page of aviation history. Sub- 
sequently intensive training pro- 
grams have supplied a steady flow 
of manpower in the various levels 
of semi-skilled and highly skilled 
operations. 

As the Command starts its 
fourth year it is operating regularly 
over a network of air routes which 
extend more than 125,000 miles to 
every section of the globe. Simul- 
taneously, we are flying urgently 
needed invasion equipment to the 
European theater, supplying our 
forces deep in the Burma jungles 
and transporting enormous quan- 
tities of munitions, gasoline and 
other supplies to China. We are 
ferrying hundreds of planes daily 
in this country from factories. to 
Air Forces installations and hun- 
dreds more to our bases overseas. 
We are flying wounded men back 
from the battle zones in increasing 
numbers as our offensives grow on 
all fronts. 

At its inception the ATC had a 
staff of two officers and a clerk, oc- 
cupying a single room. From that 
humble beginning it has developed 
into a gigantic organization touch- 
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ing every continent in the world. 
Its growth has involved the estab- 
lishment of a worldwide network of 
communications, meteorological sta- 
tions for providing weather informa- 
tion and bases linking American fac- 
tories with distant battlefronts. 

Its vast network now spans the 
North and South Atlantic. Its 
planes fly south from Florida to the 
bulge of Brazil; across the Atlantic 
either nonstop or by way of Ascen- 
sion Island, then follow Africa’s 
coast to points along the Mediter- 
ranean, or fly east across Africa to 
the India-China theater. The North 
Atlantic route includes stops in 
Labrador, Greenland, Iceland and 
Scotland. The largest over-water 
hops are made in the Pacific—from 
San Francisco to Hawaii, thence to 
Christmas and Canton Islands, New 
Caledonia, Australia and New 
Guinea. 

In 1943 the Command flew its 
planes in excess of 2,100,000 hours. 
This is equal to almost 30,000 trips 
from San Francisco to Australia, 
based on flying time of seventy-two 
hours for a passage over that 14, 
000-mile route. In transport oper- 
ations ATC flew more than 880,- 
000,000 passenger miles in 1943, 97 
per cent of the mileage in foreign 
areas. This is the equivalent of trans- 
porting 1,000,000 men from Los An- 
geles to Seattle, a distance of about 
900 miles. 

In a year and a half—from July, 
1942, to January, 1944—ATC flew 
425,000,000 ton miles, which is the 
equivalent of moving 1,200,000 men 
by air from Washington, D. C., to 
London. In February of this year 
the Ferrying Division chalked up 
more than 9,000 domestic aircraft 
movements, exclusive of an impres- 
sive number of foreign deliveries. 

The Command now operates nine 
“wings.” The largest is the India- 
China wing, which daily schedules 
more flights than LaGuardia Field. 
Since the closing of the Burma Road 
its planes have provided the only 
way of getting supplies into and out 
of China. Across the Himalayas— 
the top of the world—they take air- 
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plane parts, ammunition and gaso- 
line to the American air forces and 
the Chinese army. And on the re- 
turn trip, they are bringing out stra- 
tegic metals like tin and tungsten, 
materials essential for American war 
production. 

The tonnage of air cargo now be- 
ing flown into China is greater each 
month than the net tonnage trucked 
over the Burma Road during the 
peak months that artery was open. 

The other wings are the Pacific, 
Alaskan, Caribbean, North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, Central Africa, 
North Africa and European. Major 
General Harold L. George, veteran 
Army airman, is the commanding 
general. 

The Command’s pilots have flown 
over Arctic wastelands and tropical 
jungles, encountering all kinds of 
weather. They have flown into 
strange countries where there are 
only native populations and where 
landing facilities and refueling ar- 
rangements were uncertain. They 
figured in pioneer flights that cap- 
tured the imagination of the most 
unimaginative—such as the 27,000- 
mile globe-girdling flight of Major 
Alva L. Harvey and the flight to 
the United Kingdom headed by 
Colonel Caleb V. Haynes, for which 
they and their crews received the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for ex- 
ploring new military air routes over 
three continents. 

In addition to the official Army 
personnel, pilots and crewmen of 
almost every airline in the country 
are flying ATC planes at the present 
time under contractual arrange- 
ments. To help meet the tremen- 
dous need for personnel, women 
pilots have been employed by the 
Ferrying Division since September, 
1942. These women, known as the 
WASPS, are doing an effective job 
of delivering aircraft in the United 
States, from the smallest planes to 
P-47 Thunderbolts, B-17 Flying 
Fortresses and C-47 Skytrain trans- 
ports. Primary risks and responsi- 
bilities in pioneering new routes of 
the ATC have been carried, and will 
continue to be carried, by the Army 
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Air Forces pilots, crews and ground 

rsonnel. As Army-trained crew- 
men and mechanics increase in num- 
ber, the proportion of airlines per- 
sonnel in ATC uniform will be grad- 
yally cut down until the pendulum 
will have swung the other way and 
airlines personnel will be made avail- 
able for civilian and commercial 
travel once again. 

The skill of the ATC pilots is 
demonstrated by the extremely small 
losses of planes in both ferrying and 
transport operations. In 1943 the 
Command made safe delivery of 99.7 
per cent of all the planes it accepted 
for delivery—this despite occasional 
attempts of the enemy to interfere. 
For the big transport planes, which 
do much of their flying in combat 
areas, there is always a threat of 
running into enemy fighters. Their 
pilots have to be expert at taking 
evasive action, because the planes 
are unarmed and can only escape by 
skillful hedgehopping or by losing 
themselves in the clouds. Their tech- 
nique at the forward landing strips 
is “unload quickly and run like 
hell.” 

The principal ATC planes are 
the C-47 (Skytrain), the C-46 
(Commando), the C-54 (Skymas- 
ter) and the C-37 (Liberator). They 
have all seen plenty of action and 
have proven their ability to take 
severe punishment. They are usu- 
ally among the first planes to land 
on newly captured landing strips. 
Sometimes they run hundreds of 
hours past their overhaul 


medical necessity demands it. For 
example, an ATC transport, with an 
air nurse aboard, brought a soldier 
with a broken back from Kunming, 
China, to Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C.—some 15,000 
miles—in eighty-two hours. 

For the total of 3,260 sick and 
wounded returned aboard ATC 
planes from war theaters to this 
country in 1943, the hops ranged 
from three hours to thirteen hours 
of continuous flying. Many trips 
were 8,000 to 12,000 miles and re- 
quired numerous hops. 

A remarkable safety record has 
been established. The 'Command 
had lest only one patient as a re- 
sult of air travel. This includes the 
famous “Hump” run from China to 
Assam bringing American casualties 
to hospitals in India. 

Present air evacuation plans call 
for all trans-ocean planes of the four- 
engined C-54 type to be equipped 
with new-type litters accommodat- 
ing twenty-four patients in a plane. 
The new litter equipment does not 
interfere with the utility of the 
planes for other purposes, which is 
an important consideration since the 
C-54s make the flight from the 
United States to the war theaters 
carrying priority cargo, mail and 
passengers and return with their 
mercy shipments. 

Air evacuation of troops in cargo 
carriers has solved the logistical 
problem of casualty evacuation with- 
out any additional vehicular equip- 


ment. It has also reduced the need 
for hospitalization in forward areas, 
which in the last war was a major 
problem. As a result it has con- 
tributed considerably to the tactical 
success of our land offensive in the 
past two years. 

The Air Transport Command has 
gone far since it ferried its first 
Britain-bound plane to Canada in 
June, 1941. Its growth has been 
filled with drama and many instances 
of courage and heroism, of personal 
sacrifice and ingenuity. As each 
battlefront progresses further to- 
ward the heart of the Japanese island 
empire and Nazi Germany, the ATC 
follows it in, lengthens its flights and 
increases its operations. 

The ATC has two primary re- 
sponsibilities—transportation of men 
and materials by air and the ferrying 
of aircraft—both responsibilities in- 
volving constant exploration of the 
frontiers of flying, not only into new 
parts of the world, but in the capaci- 
ties of planes and men to stand up 
under the most extreme conditions. 
We have found both the men and 
the planes to be fully capable of do- 
ing the job. 

The dependability and sturdiness 
of American-built aircraft, the re- 
liability of American-built engines 
and the adaptability of American 
youth to flying have combined to 
give this country elements of 
strength which should assure us of 
forever holding our own in the com- 
mercial aviation field after the war. 





periods and little more than 
cursory inspections are pos- 
sible in between flights. This 
has been particularly true dur- 
ing offensive operations in the 
Pacific where adequate sup- 
plies could not always be 
moved in by land or sea. There 
is also the problem of getting 
the wounded back quickly to 
base hospitals where they can 
be given prompt treatment. 

The movement of wounded 
men by air has been one of the 
important developments of the 
present war. In 1943, 173,527 
sick and wounded patients 
were evacuated by American 
military aircraft throughout 
the world, ATC carrying all 
those returning to this country 
by air. 

The air evacuation system 
now makes it possible to fly a 
casualty from China, across 
India, Africa and the Atlantic 
to the United States—approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the dis- 
tance around the globe—if 
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ATC Photo 


A loading crew putting important freight aboard a ‘Flying Boxcar’ 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


in Labor Relations 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


ing decision involving the 

right of an employer to ex- 
press his Views, orally or in writing, 
directly to his employes concerning 
the advantages or disadvantages of 
affiliation with labor unions was 
handed down by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit, sitting in Philadel- 
phia last month, in a case between 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and the Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board petitioned the Circuit Court 
to adjudge the company in contempt 
of court for violation of a decree 
based on a board order requiring 
Budd to cease interference with the 
rights of its employes in the matter 
of self-organization. 

By the decree the company was 
required to do certain things and to 
post certain notices of compliance 
in the plant, which it did. However, 
at the time of posting the notices it 
caused a letter to be sent to approxi- 
mately 15,000 of its employes, 
wherein it stated that the decree 
“places upon you and your fellow 
workers the responsibility of the 
future.” The letter pointed out that 
the employes had the right to have 
no union at all in the plant, or to 
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affiliate with an outside union, or to 
form an independent union of their 
own. With respect to the letter, the 
court said: 

“The enclosure may justly be 
characterized as an undisguised and 
unmistakable effort on the part of 
Budd to impress the company’s em- 
ployes with the fact that they were 
free to form a union of their own as 
well as to join an outside one and 
to argue to them the advantages, as 
he saw them, tc be derived by the 
employes from a union of their 
own.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, by 
unanimous decision, held that the 
employer, in writing the letter and 
in making the argument referred to, 
did not violate the National Labor 
Relations Act. The court placed its 
decision definitely on the constitu- 
tional right of freedom of. speech. 

Before calling attention to the 
precise language of the court, I 
should like to refer to the position 
taken by the American Federation 
of Labor on this subject in 1939 
when the A. F. of L. amendments 
to the Wagner Act were submitted 
to Congress. 

At that time the American Fed- 
eration of Labor took the position 
that the then members of the NLRB 
were interpreting the provisions of 











the Wagner Act, which prohibited 
an employer or his agents from in- 
terfering with the rights of em- 
ployes, or from dominating their or- 
ganization, or from coercing them 
in their rights, in a manner injuti- 
ous to the interests of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The American Federation of 
Labor found that in some cases the 
board would construe the expres- 
sions of foremen in favor of the A. 
F. of L. unions, even though such 
foremen were members of A. F. of 
L. unions, as an interference by the 
employer with the rights of the 
workers. The board went so far as 
to set aside, because of such expres- 
sions, elections which were won by 
A. F. of L. unions. 

The officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor considered this 
question most carefully and came to 
the conclusion that mere expressions 
of opinion, unaccompanied by dis- 
crimination or threats of discrimi- 
nation, or other coercive acts by the 
employer, were not a violation of 
the Wagner Act. It contended that 
such mere expressions of opinion 
were protected by the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of speech. 

Thus, there will be found in the 
proposed amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act sub- 
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mitted by the American Federation 
of Labor the following : 

“Nothing in this section or in 
this act shall be construed or inter- 
preted to prohibit any expressions of 
opinion with respect to any matter 
which may be of interest to employes 
or the general public, provided that 
such expressions of opinion are not 
accompanied by acts of discrimina- 
tion or threats thereof.” 

Rival unions pounced upon this 
amendment, proclaiming most vigor- 
ously that it was an attempt to abol- 
ish the safeguards contained within 
the National Labor Relations Act 
respecting self-organization on the 
part of employes and freedom from 
coercion on the part of the employer. 

That the American Federation of 
Labor was absolutely right in its 
position at that time has been evi- 
denced by several outstanding deci- 
sions, the: last of which is the Budd 
ease discussed in this article. 

In December, 1941, within a few 
months after the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had proposed its 
amendments, the United States Su- 
preme Court, in the case of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board versus 
the Virginia Electric and Power 
Company, had occasion to pass upon 
the question of an employer’s right 
to speak in connection with labor 
matters. In that case the court 
said : 

“The board’s finding was: ‘We 
find that at the May 24 meetings the 
respondent urged its employes to or- 
ganize and to do so independently 
of “outside” assistance, and that it 
thereby interfered with, restrained 
and coerced its employes in the ex- 
ercise of the rights guaranteed in 
Section 7 of the act.’ 

“It is clear that the board spe- 
cifically found that those utterances 
were unfair labor practices; and it 
does not appear that the board 
raised them to the stature of coer- 
cion by reliance on the surrounding 
circumstances. If the utterances are 
thus to be separated from their back- 
ground, we find it difficult to sus- 
tain a finding of coercion with re- 
spect to them alone. The bulletin 
and the speeches set forth the right 
of the employes to do as they please 
without fear of retaliation by the 
company.” 

The Virginia Electric and Power 
Company case was sent back by the 
Supreme Court to the board to 
make findings as to whether there 
was “evidence of interference, re- 
straint, coercion and domination 
without reference fo the bulletin and 
the speeches * * *” ~ 
in 1943 the United States Cir- 
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cuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit rendered a decision, in 
the case of National Labor Relations 
Board versus American Tube Bend- 
ing Company, dealing with the sub- 
ject of “speech” by an employer to 
his employes respecting unioniza- 
tion. Federal Circuit Judge Learned 
Hand, speaking for the full court, 
held that a letter sent by the com- 
pany to all of its employes, on its 
stationery and signed by its presi- 
dent, and a speech made by the pres- 
ident to all the employes, did not 
constitute an unfair labor practice. 
Referring to the letter and speech, 
Justice Hand said: 

“The respondent professed itself 
willing to abide loyally by the re- 
sults of the election, but did not con- 
ceal, though perhaps it made some 
effort to disguise, its preference for 
no union whatever. But there was 
no intimation of reprisal against 
those who thought otherwise ; quite 
the opposite. 

“The most that can be gathered 
from them was an argument, tem- 
perate in form, that a union would 
be against the employes’ interests 
as well as the employer’s, and that 
the continued prosperity of the com- 
pany depended on going on as they 
had been.” 


Decision Recalls Earlier Cases 


The Budd case, decided last 
month, is most significant because 
it refers to cases where labor had 
taken the position that the rights it 
was contending for were definitely 
sustained by the constitutional guar- 
antee of freedom of speech. 

+ Justice Jones, in his opinion, 
stated : 

“We fail to see how the letter and 
enclosure standing alone can be 
thought to violate anything con- 
tained in the decree. Certainly, 
there is no direct prohibition in the 
decree purporting to restrain the em- 
ployer or its officers or agents from 
entertaining opinions on labor mat- 
ters or on any other subject or from 
giving such opinions free expression. 
Nor could the decree validly contain 
any such prohibition. ‘In the circum- 
stances of our times the dissemina- 
tion of information concerning the 
facts of a labor dispute must be re- 
garded as within that area of free 
discussion that is guaranteed by the 
Constitution. See Thornhill v. 
Alabama.” 

The readers of this magazine will 
recall the discussion of the Thorn- 
hill case when it was handed down 
by the United States Supreme 
Court on April 22, 1940. In that 
case the Supreme Court of Alabama 


had held that statements and e2 

sions by a picket to prospective 
ployes was in violation of an ai 
picketing statute of Alabama. 
was directed by President Green to 
appeal this case to the United States 
Supreme Court. I argued before 
that court that the Alabama law 
could not ‘be sustained because the 
picket was exercising his constitu- 
tional right of freedom of speech. 
The United States Supreme Court 
invalidated the Alabama law on the 
ground that it was an unconstitu- 
tional denial of the right of freedom 
of speech, and that the picket had 
the right to express himself and to 
argue with and endeavor to per- 
suade prospective employes not to 
take employment in the strike-bound 
plant. 

In another portion of the opinion 
Justice Jones refers to the case of 
Senn versus the Tile Layers’ Pro- 
tective Union. Here again it was 
my privilege to argue this case be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Tile Layers’ 
Protective Union had picketed a tile 
contractor because of his refusal to 
unionize in conformance with the 
rules of the union. The employer 
contended that the union and its 
members should be denied the right 
to picket because of his refusal to 
comply with the union’s rule to quit 
working with the tools of his trade. 
I contended most vigorously that the 
union was not denying a contractor 
his right to work with the tools of 
the trade; all it was doing was re- 
fusing him membership in the union 
if he persisted in doing so, and that 
the union was exercising its right of 
freedom of speech in informing the 
public that he was a non-union con- 
tractor. In analyzing the Senn case, 
Justice Jones stated : 

“It can hardly be questioned that 
the constitutional guaranty protects 
the employer and the employe alike. 
Thus, to make known the facts of a 
labor dispute has been recognized 
as a constitutionally protected right 
of a member of a union.” 

It is on the basis of the conten- 
tions made by labor when its con- 
stitutional right of freedom of speech 
is denied that Justice Jones declares 
that the National Labor Relations 
Act “* * * does not purport to au- 
thorize a restraint upon freedom of 
speech in any circumstances. * * * 
Had there been any such provision 
in the statute, it would have been in- 
valid asin contravention of the First 
Amendment. * * * Accordingly it 
is our opinion that it was not the 
intention of Congress in the Labor 
Act to forbid an employer to ex- 
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press opinions as to labor unions 
or as to anything else so long as his 
expressions do not constitute, or 
contribute to, acts or threats of dis- 
crimination, coercion or intimida- 
tion in denial of his employes’ free 
and untrammelled exercise of their 
rights as guaranteed by the [Wag- 
ner] Act.” 

In all probability, some well-mean- 
ing trade unionists will look with 
disfavor upon the decision in the 
Budd case. For my own part, I 
cannot take that view. 

On the contrary, I feel, just as the 
American Federation of Labor felt 
when it submitted its amendments 
to Congress, that if freedom of 
speech is to survive for trade unions 
and their members, it must not be 
denied, directly or indirectly, to em- 
ployers. 

It may be true that in some in- 
stances the letters, speeches and ar- 
guments by an employer against 
outside, legitimate, non-dominated 
trade unions may be persuasive and 
induce employes to refrain from join- 
ing such unions; nevertheless, if 
such inducements are not accom- 
panied by discrimination or threats 
of discrimination, by domination or 


J. 8. McDonagh, 
Metal Trades 
Secretary, Dies 


HE LABOR movement lost one 
of its staunchest leaders last 
month when death unexpectedly took 


Joseph S. McDonagh, secretary- 
treasurer of the A. F. of L. Metal 
Trades Department. Mr. Mc- 


Donagh died in New York on May 
5 after being stricken at a meeting 
at the Hotel McAlpin. He was 65. 

Born in Brooklyn, “Joe” Mc- 
Donagh worked at various jobs in 
his youth and later became an elec- 
trician. During the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War he saw action in Puerto 
Rico. In 1910, as an employe of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, he joined 
Local 664 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers. 

He helped build that local into one 
of the strongest on the East Coast, 
holding various elective positions 
and serving as its business manager 
for many years. 
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coercion, it is far better to forego 
the acquisition of the membership 
than to sacrifice the constitutional 
guaranty. 

What I said to a Congressional 
committee in 1939, when discussing 
the amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act submitted by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
summarizes my present views on the 
subject. I said then: 

“I have served the labor move- 
ment for upward of twenty-five 
years. My experience makes me 
very apprehensive over denial of 
fundamental rights such as a cur- 
tailment of freedom of speech of 
any citizen, whether he be employer 
or employe. 

“IT have never subscribed to the 
doctrine that in a blind zeal for tem- 
porary advantage principles be pro- 
claimed which, in the long run, may 
destroy the one obtaining the tem- 
porary advantage. 

“Even in the suppression of un- 
fair labor practices—and everyone 
knows there is overwhelming rea- 
son to suppress them—I should like 
to see that the greatest care is taken 
not to destroy fundamental consti- 
tutional guarantees. 


He played an impor- 
tant part during World 
War I in advancing the 
interests of Navy Yard 
workers. He served as 
an adviser. to Albert J. 
Berres, first secretary of 
the Metal Trades De- 
partment, while Berres 
was a labor member of 
the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

In that capacity, Mr. 
McDonagh became per- 
sonally acquainted with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

The Electrical Work- 
ers recognized Mr. Mc- 
Donagh’s abilities and 
brought him to Washing- 
ton in 1930 as the inter- 
national union’s legisla- 
tive representative. In 
that position, which he 
held for ten years, he took 
a leading role in many 
stirring battles for legis- 
lation to safeguard labor’s 
rights and improve the 
lot of those who toil. 

Mr. McDonagh built up a wide 
friendship on Capitol Hill. He was 
always terse and to the point in his 
arguments on behalf of labor. 


THE LATE JOSEPH S. McDONAGH 





“For we must remember that if 
a time arrives, and I hope it ney 
will, when forces opposed to labor 
shall become so powerful as to fe 
able to suppress labor, they will dp 
so by grasping at the very prip. 
ciples contended for by labor, # 
such principles are adverse and op. 
pressive. 

“There is today in this country a 
strong movement on foot to suppress 
labor’s rights. This movement has 
given actual demonstration of its 
nefarious activities, and it has re. 
sorted to the denial of the guaran. 
tees | have spoken of to suppress or- 
ganized labor.” 

What I said in 1939 has been em- 
phasized by events in the past year— 
with the passage in twelve states of 
anti-labor laws seeking the destruc- 
tion of trade unions through the 
denial of constitutional guarantees, 
The energetic fight labor is making 
in the courts against these repre- 
hensible laws is on the ground that 
they violate the constitutional guar- 
antee of freedom of speech. Al- 
ready, some of the courts have 
passed upon these laws and have 
stricken down many provisions con- 
tained in them on that very ground, 


He took office in 1941 as secretary- 


treasurer of the Metal Trades De- 
partment following his election at 
the department’s 1940 convention. 
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Prin- 
Or, if 
id Op 
ntry a 
Press 
it has  »J. J. McEntee has been chosen as » ‘ oi , 
t its | secretary-treasurer of the Metal 
's re. fy Trades Department, succeeding the 
aran. q late Joseph S. McDonagh. Mr. Mc- 
ss or. | Entee was designated by the depart- 
ment’s Executive Board. A grand 
1em- if lodge representative of the Interna- 
ear— fg tional Association of Machinists, he 
es of | gained renown as director of the 
true. § Civilian Conservation Corps. 
| the 
itees,  ) Partial returns in the referendum 
king ff held by the International Typograph- 
epre- § ical Union on the question of reaf- 
that @ filiation with the American Federa- 
ruar- @ tion of Labor show a substantial 
Al- § majority in favor of return to the 
have § A. F. of L. fold. As of May 26 the 
have vote reportedly stood: for reaffilia- 
aie 2 : : wr 
ak 02 43. pons SR. Se A new rest home in Surrey for weary British working women. 
Contributions by American unions made the home _ possible 
>“Labor for Victory,” the radio pro- : 
gram broadcast on alternate Sundays > Locals 62 and 695, Operative Plas- Mine Workers, in an election for 
by the American Federation of  terers and Cement Finishers, have choice of collective bargaining rep- 
Labor and the C.I.O. over the NBC won an hourly wage increase of 15 resentative held recently at the Al- 
network, will suspend until after cents an hour on all construction bany, N. Y., plant of the Bayer As- 
election following the June 25 pro- jobs at Birmingham, Ala. pirin Company. 
tam. NBC, which made the time 
Fable without- cost. said it was Members of the International > The Regional War Labor Board at 
forced to halt the broadcasts because Printing Pressmen and Assistants £ hicago has approved wage increases 
of the heavy demands for time occa- Union have purchased $5,495,000 for Milwaukee milk and dairy work- 
sioned by war developments and the worth of war bonds. - The case involved 1,200 em- 
bans ae : dloyes. 
ae Poneee compalge. > Local 1119, Retail Clerks, has been sie 
Close to 800 delegates represent- named as collective bargaining agent > The American Federation of State, 
ing more than 305,000 members or- for employes of the Montgomery County and Municipal Employes has 
ganized in 362 local unions in 32 Ward store at San Rafael, Calif. brought policemen into membership 
states and four Canadian provinces > Local 90, United Hatters, Cap and in at least twenty-eight cities. 
; Inc n 7, , ’ ’ 
ty ee ee ene Millinery Workers, reports that 65 > A teachers’ vacation seminar in in- 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. per cent of the members of this New dustrial relations will be held by the 
York local are in the armed services. University of Wisconsin School for 
: 3 ae , Workers, June 25 to July 8, under 
if * ecg ag pom Pan > Seventy million dollars have been the sponsorship of the American 
Se «The War Production Board contributed to the Red Cross, the Federation of Teachers. 
ons : tenon Hoard National War Fund and community 
Se cont “ow their rs. ai oa chests by members of the American >The able leadership of President 
Bardiess of production problems Federation of Labor during the last L. P. Lindelof of the Brotherhood 
F 7 ; two years, according to Joseph of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
> Dur Tobin of the Labor League for hangers was praised at a testimonial 
Juring the first four months of fyman Rights, dinner at the Hotel Commodore, 
1944 there was added to the United New York City. 
States Navy a total tonnage ap- [Local 18 of the International : : 
proximately equal to that embraced [Union of Operating» Engineers will > The New England Regional War 
by the entire naval strength as it panda $100 check to each member Labor Board has announced modi- 
is stood less than four years ago, ac- now in the armed ferces upon his fied approval of a plan providing for 
‘ cording to a statement by Rear Ad- return from the war. automatic length of service wage ad- 
it miral E. L. Cochrane paying tribute justments within rate ranges for 
i. to labor for its part in building the >The A. F. of L. Chemical Work- 2,800 employes of the Yale and 
world’s strongest navy. ers defeated District 50, United Towne Manufacturing Company, 
June, 1944 29 














Stamford, Conn. The workers, rep- 
resented by Lodges 539 and 1557, 


International Association of Ma- 
chinists, will receive retroactive 
wage payments aggregating about 
$657,000. 


> Chairman Donald M. Nelson of 


the War Production Board has called 
upon labor and management to make 
plans immediately to give workers 
vacations this year. Vacations are 
necessary, Mr. Nelson said, to re- 
store weary worFers’ energies, 


> One hundred A. F. of L. leaders 
in the Chicago area received first- 
hand knowledge of military training 
at Fort Custer, Mich., where they 
lived as soldiers for two days. 


> What will happen to women work- 
ers after the war? This question is 
discussed in a pamphlet recently is- 
sued by the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. The pamph- 
let stresses that action is needed to 
assure postwar jobs for women. 


>» Twenty states and the District of 
Columbia relaxed their laws govern- 


ing hours of women’s employment 
in 1942 and 1943. 


> Lodge 1384, International Asso- 


President Green at the wedding 
of his grandson, Captain Robert 
W. McGCiffin, AAF, and ex-TWA 
stewardess Jane Force. Major 
Harry E. Green, AAF, Mr. Green’s 


son, is at the extreme right 
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ciation of Machinists, has secured a 
contract granting higher pay and va- 
cations to 438 employes of six tool 
and die companies at South Bend, 
Ind. 


> The War Labor Board has denied 
a general wage increase of 15 per 
cent to 9,000 employes of the Alumi- 
num Company of America in plants 
at East St. Louis, Ill.; Massena, 
N. Y., and Mobile, Ala. Labor 
members dissented. 


> Sergeant Robert Woolls, son of 
S. B. Woolls, veteran employe at A. 


Labor-honoring rite at launchi 
of Navy craft in Wisconsin wa 
attended by widows of Henry Ohl, 
Herman Seide and Jack Handley 
A. F. of L. leaders in state 


F. of L. headquarters in Washing. 
ton, has been decorated -with the 


Air Medal. Sergeant Woolls is an 
aerial gunner. He is stationed in 
Italy. 


>In an NLRB election at Shreve. 
port, Louisiana, employes of the 
Atlas Oil Refining Corporation 
voted for Local 23091, Oil Field and 
Refinery Workers. The union will 
start negotiations for a contract as 
soon as it is certified. 


> Local 155, International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, of New 
York, has started a campaign to 
raise $500,000 in war bonds to pay 
for two heavy bombers in memory 
of two of its members who died 
fighting for their country. 


>The Milwaukee Red Cross 
Blood Donor Service praised A. F. 
of L. members in that city for their 
record donation of 30,000 pints of 
blood in one year. Not content with 
that record, the Federated Trades 
Council has announced a goal of 
50,000 pints for the coming year. 


> Five hundred Greater Cincinnati 
members of Local 100, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, have had 
their hourly pay boosted four cents, 
retroactive to November 16. This 
increase brings the drivers’ hourly 
rate up to 94 cents. 
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program to avert mass unem- 

ployment after the war has 
‘ust been outlined in London by the 
Ministry of Reconstruction. 

The announced aim is to “achieve 
both work for all and a progressive 
increase in the economic efficiency 
of the nation as joint elements in 
a growing national power to pro- 
duce, earn and enjoy the fruits of 
increased well-being.” 

The social security system, the 
tax structure, the banking system 
and the capital markets all would be 
mobilized and manipulated by the 
government at the “earliest possible 
stage” to arrest a threatened depres- 
sion. In addition, the more familiar 
method of public works projects 
would play its part. 

The government is “prepared to 
accept in the future the respon- 
sibility for taking action at the ear- 
liest possible stage to arrest a threat- 
ened slump. This involves a new 
approach and a new responsibility 
for the state. It was at one time 
believed that every trade depression 
would automatically bring its own 
corrective since prices and wages 
would fall, the fall in prices would 


T HE BRITISH government’s 


bring about an increase in demand, 
and employment would thus be re- 
stored. Experience has shown, 
however, that under modern condi- 
tions this process of self-recovery, if 
effective at all, is likely to be ex- 
tremely prolonged and to be accom- 
panied by widespread distress, par- 
ticularly in a complex industrial so- 
ciety like our own.” 

In accordance with this general 
statement of policy, the British gov- 
ernment proposes these major meth- 
ods of combating any threatened 
widespread unemployment : 

> Social insurance: A system of 
flexible, varying contributions would 
be set up. When there is little un- 
employment, the weekly payments 
collected from workers and em- 
ployers will be increased ; when the 
number of jobless rises, the rate of 
contributions will be reduced, thus 
giving the public more money to 
spend. 

> Taxes: In prosperous years tax- 
ation will be higher than necessary 
and the surplus will be carried over 
as credits refundable in bad times. 

> Public works: There will be 
planned spending on public works 
in order to check the onset of a 


International Labor Conference 


(Continued from Page 14) 


“governments should, so long as 
shortages exist, maintain such finan- 
cial and economic controls—as may 
be necessary to prevent inflation.” 

The Conference expressed the 
view that “the promotion of full em- 
ployment and higher living stand- 
ards should be regarded as a pri- 
mary objective of any such interna- 
tional machinery” and laid down the 
principle that “the authorities re- 
sponsible for the operation of such 
international machinery should con- 
sult the International Labor Organ- 
ization as to the appropriateness of 
including in the terms under which 
development works financed in 
whole or in part through such ma- 
chinery are to be carried out, pro- 
visions regarding the, welfare and 
working conditions of the labor em- 
ployed, and that any such provisions 
should be framed in consultation 
with the International Labor Or- 
ganization.” This provision adopted 
by the Conference lays the founda- 
tion for decent international stand- 
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ards and may prove to be one of its 
most important acts. 


SOCIAL POLICY IN AXIS-OCCU- 
PIED TERRITORIES 


Along with all other members of 
the Governing Body, including all 
my colleagues in the Workers’ 
Group, I voted last December at 
the meeting in London in favor of 
placing this subject on the Agenda 
of the Conference. Understanding 
the difficulties that our nation and 
our allies had met with in Italy, and 
the mistakes which were made, I 
was confident that the Conference 
was in a position to offer practical 
suggestions that would help our au- 
thorities of occupation to-deal in a 
more practical. way with the social 
problems that will confront them 
in the early stages of their occu- 
pation of Germany. 

Realizing that an unduly low 
standard of living and working con- 
ditions in any one country endangers 
the standards of workers in all other 





Britain Plans Postwar Work for All 


depression. The government will 
coordinate this program with local 
authorities. 

> Banking and capital markets: 
There will be concerted action be- 
tween the treasury and the banks to 
influence the volume of capital ex- 
penditures by variations in interest 
rates. 

In addition, private enterprise will 
be encouraged to expand and con- 
tract in accordance with the general 
policy of stabilization, and, it is as- 
serted, the level of prices and wages 
must be kept reasonably stable. 

Cost of living subsidies will be 
continued during the postwar tran- 
sition period. 

The government will ask for pow- 
ers to act against any restrictive 
agreements or combines which con- 
flict. with its full employment 
policy. 

The importance of the mobility of 
labor also is stressed in the Ministry 
of Reconstruction’s report. 

A small central staff will be estab- 
lished to analyze economic trends 
and to inform the cabinet ministers 
concerned so that the government 
may make a quick, accurate diag- 
nosis of the situation. 


countries, I was prepared to support 
the restoration of free trade unions 
in Germany at the earliest time. I 
warned against the idea of enslaving 
an entire nation and pointed out 
that, however well-intentioned, slav- 
ery brutalizes the master as well as 
slave. One of the most fatal errors 
Hitler has made was that of believ- 
ing he could erase freedom from 
the minds of conquered people. He 
offered the oppressed nations only 
the crust of bread on which to live 
the days of hopeless toil. He made 
men know the choice was to submit 
in slavery or to risk death to be 
free. How can we expect to destroy 
Nazism if we say to all now cursed 
with the mark of the swastika that 
there is to be no hope for redemp- 
tion in this life, that they must ac- 
cept death on the battlefield or accept 
life imprisonment as slave labor? 

We must not repeat the mistakes 
of the Nazis. We must not say that 
there is to be no spark of hope for 
even those who were never lost to 
our cause. If we do, we are assum- 
ing that we must accept the role of 
slavemaster as long as the German 
people exist. 

Bearing in mind the policy laid 
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down in regard to Italy by the 
three-power conference in Moscow 
which provided a policy for the res- 
toration of “institutions based upon 
democratic principles” and for the 
“utter destruction” of fascism, the 
Office prepared a series of recom- 
mendations for practical action as 
requested by the unanimous vote of 
the Governing Body. Briefly, these 
recommendations provided for the 
liquidation of fascist institutions in 
the social field, the restoration of 
freedom of association as the essen- 
tial basis for social, political and 
economic reconstruction of Ger- 
many. 

Unfortunately, when these recom- 
mendations came up for considera- 
tion, a wave of emotion and preju- 
dice swept through the committee to 
which they were referred and made 
it impossible to examine and discuss 
them impartially. After a heated 
discussion, in the course of which 
the workers’ delegates from the 
Netherlands, Australia and the 
United States were alone in plead- 
ing for a dispassionate and objective 
consideration of this very important 
question, it was decided by a major- 
ity vote to refer the recommenda- 
tion to the Governing Body. 

The same committee adopted a 
resolution concerning the provision 
to be made for the millions of un- 
willing workers found in the terri- 
tory of the Axis when occupation 
takes place. This resolution calls 
for the restitution of property and 
funds confiscated from workers’ or- 
ganizations, cooperatives and em- 
ployers’ organizations by the Axis 
agents. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY AND 
DEMOBILIZATION 

Space will not permit a lengthy 
description of the detailed recom- 
mendations adopted by the Confer- 
ence on employment organization in 
the transition from war to peace and 
the organization and duties of .em- 
ployment services. However, it is 
fair to report that whenever the re- 
sponsible authorities comply with 
these detailed recommendations, 
compiled by experienced and com- 
petent experts from a large number 
of countries, they will solve many 
of their problems in the demobiliza- 
tion period, and the millions of peo- 
ple will be spared much anxiety and 
suffering. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Committee of the Conference 
on Social Security did a job that won 
general praise from the representa- 
tives of all three groups. The Of- 


fice drafted some excellent recom- 
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mendations on income security and 
medical care which were later 
adopted by the Conference. The in- 
come security recommendation con- 
tains detailed provisions for giving 
effect to the basic principle that 
“income security schemes should re- 
lieve want and prevent destitution 
by restoring, up to a reasonable 
level, income which is lost by reason 
of inability to work (including old 
age), or to obtain remunerative 
work, or by reason of the death of 
the breadwinner.” The medical care 
recommendation contains detailed 
provisions designed to ensure all 
members of the community, whether 
or not they are gainfully employed, 
should receive under appropriate 
conditions, the medical care which 
they may need. The adoption of 
this recommendation represents an 
important step forward by the Con- 
ference. 


SOCIAL POLICY IN DEPENDENT 
TERRITORIES 


The recommendation adopted by 
the Conference on this question 
amounts to a regular code, of a pro- 
gressive and practical character, 
based on the fundamental principle 
that “all policies designed to apply 
to dependent territories shall be 
primarily directed to the well-being 
and development of the peoples of 
such territories and to the promotion 
of the desire on their part for social 
progress,” 


FUTURE POLICY, PROGRAM AND 
STATUS OF THE I.L.O. 

The major decision of the Con- 
ference on this question was to re- 
quest the Governing Body “to ap- 
point a Committee as soon as pos- 








sible to consider the future consti. 
tutional development of the Organi. 
zation.” On the basis of the 
speeches and the decisions taken a 
the Conference, some of the other 
developments which are likely ty 
take place are the affirmation of the 
financial independence of the 1.L.O,. 
providing of funds that will enable 
it to assume its full responsibility jn 
world economics and social affairs: 
the correlation of its activities with 
those of other official international 
organizations; the development of 
the regional activities of the I.L.0, 
with regional conferences in_ the 
Americas, the Near and Middle 
East, the Far East and Europe; the 
creation of a regular network of in- 
ternational industrial committees to 
consider the needs of some of the 
most important world industries, 
and the strengthening of the machin- 
ery for the application of decisions 
of the Conference. 

The Conference was more success- 
ful than many expected. Probably 
the most important decision was not 
on the agenda, nor was any record 
vote taken. It was the high degree 
of agreement among the delegates 
that the work for economic and so- 
cial progress must go on, and must 
go on far more rapidly than in the 
past. The United States delegation 
worked as a team in effective sup- 
port of every progressive recom- 
mendation. It was encouraging to 
participate in the Conference and 
debate such important questions af- 
fecting so many vital interests, and 
recognize that the various groups 
representing the government, em- 
ployers and workers in our own na- 
tion are united on almost every 
fundamental issue. 


Labor Stands By Atlantic Charter 


(Continued from Page 13) 


national interests and world power. 

We of the labor movement who 
hailed the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms do not wish to see 
them emasculated and watered down 
to the point where neither friend nor 
enemy will be able to recognize their 
force and meaning. 

As a great democracy, our 
strength in war and peace does not 
lie in appeasement—this we have 
learned from bitter experience in the 
past half dozen years. Rather is 
our strength in the force of prin- 
ciples which underlie decisions; 
rather is our strength in the con- 





fidence and faith which the world 
may have in America as a land that 
believes in what it promises and 
acts accordingly. 

We of the labor movement are 
for real democracy and real free- 
dom. 

That’s why we stand by the At- 
lantic charter fgr all and every people 
on the face of the globe. That’s 
why we demand that it shall not 
be treated as a scrap of paper. 

It is such scraps of paper which 
today incite national hostilities and 
tend to produce even more ghastly 
conflagrations tomorrow. 


Arcordcone FEVERATIONIST 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


66f.EE, Mother, but I’m in a 
spot,” said Dick. 

“What’s the matter this time?” 
asked Mrs. Hood, not too surprised. 
The mother of a son in high school 
soon learns not to be surprised at 
anything. 

“This is serious, Mother,” Dick 
answered. “I have to make a speech. 
The Junior Union put me on the 
program for the next meeting. If 
I'm good enough I have to give it in 
the Student Assembly as the repre- 
sentative of our Junior Union on 
Activities Day.” 

“Then you are in a spot,” his 
mother agreed. “What you'll have 
to do is work your way out of it.” 

“Easier said than done!” he 
growled. 

“No doubt,” she replied. “How- 
ever, my advice would be to get to 
work.” 

“Mom, do you realize how impor- 
tant this is? I have to have some 
kind of a postwar program worked 
out.” 

“That bit of information you kept 
from me, son,” Mrs. Hood remarked 
as she took up her knitting. 

When Dick saw her so occupied 
he knew she was ready to help him. 
His mother usually kept her hands 
busy when she was thinking or plan- 
ning. 

“Now, Dick, how much time will 
you have, and what approach do 
you think you'll make to the sub- 
ject?” she asked. 

“Each Activities Group repre- 
sentative has to give at least a five- 
minute talk on his solution to the 
postwar problems which are likely 
to arise and see if they can tie in a 
justification for their existence, or 
give some idea how their special ac- 
tivity group provides someconstruc- 
tive measure for the future,” he ex- 
plained. “I think the thought back 
of it is to show us whether or not 
we are wasting our time and so- 
called talents in simple stuff or if 
we really are a worthwhile outfit. 
You see, Mom, I want te-+mdike my 
speech so good there won’t be any 
doubt but that the Junior Union is 
one activity which must be kept in 
school.” 


“That is a pretty big order,” she 


said thoughtfully. “But you have 
lots to go on,” she added brightly. 
“Get Dad’s labor magazine, the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for May, 
and read it through carefully. When 
you finish it, remember that you and 
your Junior Union are part of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
that its ideals and purposes are 
yours. Be guided by the postwar 
program given there,” she told him, 
as she put her knitting down. 

Dick started to read the articles 
as his mother had suggested, and by 
supper time he had made a partial 
outline of his speech. 

“Dad is going to have to go over 
this with me,” he said when he 
stopped to wash up for mealtime. 

“What do I have to go over?” 
Mr. Hood asked as he came in the 
door. “Don’t you and Mother gang 
up on me. I should be consulted 
concerning my consultations,” he 
said jokingly. 

“Dad, I’m a justifier,” 
formed him. 

“And just what is a justifier?” 
his father demanded. 

“Me—I mean I—” Dick replied. 

“All right, all right,” his dad said. 
“Out with it!” 

“T have to make a talk in our 
Junior Union and perhaps in the 
Student Assembly about the world 


Dick in- 
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Dick’s Postwar Problem 


of the hereafter and the Junior 
Union,” Dick said. 

“Sounds like a dead subject,” his 
father countered. 

“Well, wait till I give you a gen- 
eral idea of what it’s about,” Dick 
told him, and while Mrs. Hood got 
the food on the table Dick and his 
dad were deep in a discussion of 
the postwar world and what is to be 
done about it. Their deliberations 
carried over to the meal, and Mrs. 
Hood joined them. The conversa- 
tion was spirited and timely. Never- 
theless, Dick was able to eat two 
pieces of apple pie and his father 
had a second cup of coffee before 
they left the table. 

“Dick, you have some good points 
there. Develop them and write up 
your speech. I'll look it over when 
you get it on paper,” his father said. 

Dick went to his room to work on 
it, and Mr. Hood sat in the break- 
fast nook while his wife washed the 
dishes and finished the kitchen duties 
for the night. 

“The young men and girls surely 
are going to face a lot of issues,” 
Mr. Hood said to her. 

“Yes, dear, they will. 
you and I had to, too. It wasn’t 
easy for us after the last war. We 
had lots to do to get our country 
back on a peaceful basis again. I 
only hope the youngsters will have 
a better peace, and longer, than we 
did.” 

“T believe they are better informed 
than we were,” Mr. Hood said. 

“Perhaps,” his wife said. “One 
thing, I believe they are taking it 
more to hear. There seems to be 
a more determined attitude among 
them. At least they are thinking 
of the postwar world now. I’m sure 
I gave it but little thought at the 
close of the last war.” 

“We'll have to think about it 
now,” her husband said. 

“Yes, I know. We all will.” 

“One thing sure,” Dick called to 
them, “you won’t get a chance to 
forget it while I’m working on my 
speech. The Junior Union, labor 
and the postwar world are going to 
be the main topics of conversation 
around these parts from now on.” 


But, Jeff, 








NO MATTER HOW MUCH YOU ARE DOING 


WORK HARDER! 
BUY MORE BONDS! 


YOUNG WOMEN! 


Are you sitting back while other 
young women are making a real con- 
tribution to the winning of the war? 
You still can get into the scrap—by 
joining the Women’s Army Corps. 
There are WACS in England, in Italy 
and in Australia. Get into the fight 
for freedom! Don’t miss an experi- 
ence you'll remember with pride all 

your life! Join the Women’s 
Army Corps and have the deep 
satisfaction—-every day, every 
hour—of helping to win this war 
in as direct a way as any woman 


can, Don’t delay—ACT NOW! 


goauv InN 


HON 





